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B22, 2.2... MUS E U M. 
—The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from SATURDAY, 
September 1, te WEDNESDAY, September 5, inclusive. 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, irector and Principal Librarian. 





British Museum, August 21, 1906. 
[HE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
(Incerporated by Royal Charter, 1898.) 
President—Sir WILLIAM H. BAILEY. 


The TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING of the ASSOCIATION 
will be held, by invitation of the Corporation and the Public Libraries 
and Art Ga lery Committee, at BRADFORD. on TUESDAY, 

September 4, and the bee Follow: ns held on 

“Koos will be read and eld on Bibli hical Subject 
and on those connected co the P. Establish t, and 
Administration of Libraries. 

Information tas to the Renelation, its Work and Objects, can be 


obtained from 
L. STANLEY JAST, Honorary Secretary. 
Whitcomb House, Whitcomb Street, Pall Mall East. 


Provident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0002. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, EO. 














Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.Q. K.T. 
President : 
The ap nl GLENESK. 


jurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 

Condon, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 

ting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, 

Employed, is entitled beco: 

enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annual 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is en in vine sale ver 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priorit 

of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 25l. and the Women 201. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her 
Serene Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 

ewsven 

The ‘‘ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Woman 20/., and was gr subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on pril 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading 
throughout the whole ys veriod of then agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “‘ Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
weass a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

“‘ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits. 

he “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. A annum for 
one man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 
died May 12, 1899. 

‘he principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
pa -five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 

ears. 

RELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to gory A of bees Institution, but to aeigeg or their servants 
who may 1 fo by Members of the Institu- 
tion. ‘Inquiry. ‘is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, ani 
relief is awarded’ in accordance wih the merits and requirements 5 of 
each case . WILKIE JONES. Secretary. 








\HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
eae in the following advantages : 

RST. Freedom from want in time ‘of Adversity as long as need 


oon ‘OND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots pach Hertford- 
shire) for aged rs, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence. 

SIXTH. A consbelbvision towards Funeral expenses when it is 4 

SEVENTH. All these are available not os Members only, but a 
for their wives or widows and young childre: 

_EIG lo e Dery of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
ri yt pene mr ame gage . Mz. GEORGE 
or further information apply to the Secre 
LARN -_ = Paternoster Row, he va 











Gdurational. 
(QHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

Trainin, ge = Women Secondary Teachers. Principal, Miss 
CATHER NET DODD, M.A., late Lecturer in Education at the 
University of Manchester. 

—_ gre prey pared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the 
Universite of London, and the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full particulars on application. 








ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 
SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SC teste * B. 
EXAMINATION (LONDON) will COMM tole on OCTOBER 
Fee for the whole Course (One Year) 10 g 
SPEC CIAL CLASSES are also held for the INTERMEDIATE M.B. 
(LONDON), the PRIMARY and FINAL F 


nations. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


.8., and other Exami- 





ST: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, 
(University of Srinies 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 1. 

The Medical School provides complete Courses for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxted, Cambridge, and 
Durham ; for the bet poe ee M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P ; and for the Naval 
and Military Medics 

PRELIMINARY “SCIENTIFIC (M.B.Lond.). A complete Course 
of Ley Physics, and Biology, under recognized Teachers of the 
bas | will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural w ae. value 
145/. to 521. 108., will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 23-26. 
Calendar and full particulars on application to the DE AN. 





K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


FULL COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS are provided 
in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, Medicine, and Theology at 
Composition Fees ; or Former may attend the Separate Classes. 





Pre Sos for all Examinations of the London Vos ersity. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOB P 

For eer eal and all information apply to te ‘SECRETARY. 
King’s College, Strand, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 8. 

Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13, Kensington Square. 

St: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF LON) aa 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and 
contains 603 Beds. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (twenty-six in number), 
of the value of more than 500/., are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of Sixty Resident and other Appointments are open to 
Students after qualification. 

A Students’ ¢ Club forms part of the Medical School Buildings, and 
the Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, oo aaa at Chiswick, can 
be reached in forty minutes from the Hospi 

A Prospectus, containing pron perecak ars, aa be obtained from the 
Secretary, Mr. G. Q. ROBE 

J. H. FISHER, B.S.Lond., Dean. 


gr. 6 GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL L SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

WINTER SESSION COMMENCES CCTOBER 1 

Arrangements having been made for instruction in the Preliminary 
and Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and ear sio- 
logy) to be undertaken by the University of London, THE ENTIRE 
L RORATORIES AND TEACHING AT THIS HOSPITAL TAND 
SCHOOL ARE NOW gh at 2 TO INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SUBJECTS FOR Pan FINAL EXAMINATIONS (Medicine, 
Surgery, Patholo; c.). veanaited facilities are therefore available 
for CLINICAL Rs tRUCTION AND RESEARCH. 

Further information com 3 

. JAFFREY, F.R.C.S.. Dean of the School. 


SCHOOL OF 


ITY OF LIVERPOOL 
COMMERCE 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Two Years’ Course in Higher Commercial Subjects: Economics, 
Commercial Law, Geography and Methods, Accountancy, History, 


and Languages. 


Prospectus on application to HON. SECRETARY. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


rivensrrs COLLEGE. 


Provost—T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. 
FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
The SESSION 1906-7 BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 2, 1906. 
Physics .. F. T. TROUTON, M.A. F. MS 3 (Vice-Dean),. 
Sir W. RAMSAY, K.C.B. F 
Chemistry ..4 J. agg rs COLLIE, Ph. D ‘FR 
LE. BALY. 





Botany F. Ww. “OLIVER, D.Sc. F.R.8. 
Zoology J. P. HILL, D.Sc 

Anatomy .. G. D. THANE, LL.D. (Dea 
Physiology .. E. H. Seay M.D. F. mt. 8. 


Pharmacology A. R. CUSHN M.A. } 
‘iene ay * KENWOOD, M.B. DPE. 
Pathological 

athological }v, HARLEY, M.D. 

University College has been constituted a University Centre for the 
toe the Medical Science: 

RSES of INSTR UCTION are arranged for the Preliminary 
Scientific and the intoemorier’ Examination in Medicine of the 
University, as well as for the correaponding Examinations of the 
Examining Board ef the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and other Licensing Bodies. 

Fees for the Pre’ liminary eens Course, 25 Guineas, and for the 
Intermediate Cours 

The EXAMINATION or the ‘BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP, of the 
value of 135 Guineas, and for the ENTRANCE ed of 
the Li each, ‘COMM ENCES on SEPTEMBER 2% 

: a apa other. i wer Boreet, Wt) »ply to the Secretary, 
Universit Col ndon (Gower Stree 
‘i wa Ww. W. SETON, M.A., Secretary. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








FRANCE.—The ATHENEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUNKIRK, 
GENEVA, GOLFE-JUAN, HAVRE, HYERES, JUAN-LES-PINS, 
LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONTE 
CARLO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS (Est, Nord, Lyon), PAU, ROUEN, 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; and at the 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY. 224. Rue de Rivoli. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ~ LEEDS. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS (INCLUDING commznc E AND 
LAW), SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY. 
The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN OCTOBER 1. 
any Faculty may be had, post free, from the REGISTRA 
Lyddon Hall has been licensed for the residence of Students, 


BEDE ORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The SESSION 1906-7 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 

Re aa are requested to enter their names on W EDN ESDAY, 
October 3. 

Lectures are given in all Branches of General and Higher Education. 

Taken systematically, they form a Connected and Progressive Course, 
but a Single Course in any Subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the Uni- 
versity of London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma 
(London), and for the Teaehere’ Certificate (Cambridge) ; and also a 
Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, One in Arts and Two in 
Science, will be offered for competetion in JUNE, 1907. The Early 
English Text Society's Prize will be awarded in JUNE, 1907 

Students can reside i in the College. 





Prospectus of 





TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of 201. for One Year, 
are offered, for the Course of Secondary Training, beginning in 

A 1907. 

The Scholarships will be awarded he the Best Candidate holding a 
Dees or equivalent in Arts or Scien 

apne ations should reach the rr ‘EAD 4 THE TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT not later than DECEMBER 1 





‘TH Dh a > 
| | ASLEMERE, SURREY.—COLLEGE HILL 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Day and Boarding School in one of 
the healthiest parts of Surrey. Home care ond be odern Education. 
Visiting London Teachers. AND. Principals, M A. K. HUTCHIN- 
SON , B.A., Miss M. HOLLAN] ), AUTUM NTERM, ‘SEBTEMBER: 4. 


1 ra 
PBEFARAT ORY SCHOOL. XDITOR of a 
known Journal wishes to RECOMMEND an excellent 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL in a beautiful part of Devonshire. Terms 
moderate. Advertiser's Two Sons, educated there, have both gained 
Scholarships at Public Schools.— Address egy Fe Box 1146, Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 


y " . > 

DUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 

Gratis).—Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 

of successful Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free 

of charge) on_ qocetnt t of requirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 

POWELL & SMITH, School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand. W. Cc. 


DUCATION. 
Parents | - Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS oe: GIRLS o 
TUTORS in England or abroa 
are invited to. a upon ce os ae fully detailed paxmculars to 
MES GABBITAS, THRING & € 
who for more than Shirty ary [e bee! 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of cuarge, is given by Mr. THRING, Benhew. of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, kville Street, "London. V 




















“4 --44 in touch with the 








Situations Vacant. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of hed IPAL of 
BEDFORD COLLEGE. Salary 4501. a year, with Board and Resi- 
dence.—Particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY, to whom 
Testimonials and References should be sent on or before OC *TOBER 10. 


C o JE ot oO F HU Gh. is 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The above COMMITTEE invite applications for the post of HEAD 
MASTER of the HULL MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 

The Salary offered is 4007. per annum. 

The Gentleman appointed must have had a good artistic training, 
and be experienced in the work of a School o' 

A Candidate with experience of Artistic Crafts will be preferred, 

Forms of Application, particulars of the duties and conditions 
fn srpcinement, may be obtained from the undersigned up 
A 





Canvassing will be considered a on . 
Secretary of Education. 
Education o~. Albion | Birect, Hull, 


» 1 





202 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF GREEK. 

The Voth one of the UNIVERSITY of Ay m4 
74 OCTOBE juent date, to appoint a 

hfs R to oocupy th See he above re Chair, w ich Snow ie 

a) ntment w! 
ont Paes Seney set Ordinance at 004 Tho Chair ba an 
ence attached to 
The appointment i is made ad vitam aut ew —— and carries with it 
the right to a pension an conditions AFH Ordinance. 

App — should | with the enderdignel who will 
rther information desired, tweety copies of his 








x Application” and went oe. Bx tom Test: he may desire to 
ects ALAN =. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of Glasgow University Court. 


91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
EAs HAM PUPIL- TEACHER CENTRE. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASEES for the above CENTRE. 
Applicants must possess a D in Arts, aed should be specially 
qualified to teach Geography. ference will be given to applicants 
with successful Secondary School experience, Commencing Sala 
A rising by 107. yous to 2001.—Applications, on the spec 

Forune: must he sent in, on or before SEPTEMBER 10, to the 
RECKETARY, Technical College, East Ham, 








THE ATHENAUM 
Tppe-Wariters, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS.. Legal and 


Duplica’ + terms. 
References. Thisteen, “Years. —SIKES & SIKES, 229, 
Hammersmith Road, W. (Private Address: 18, Wolverton Gardens, 
Hammersmith.) 





YPE- WRITING undertaken by highly goa 
Trtoees ; Cambridge her 


— a 

Jenga Translation. Dictation 

ink reiantGk TYPE WRITING ‘AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, 
e! 


[YP WRITING. — —MSS., SCIENTIFIC and 

oepctation ‘Rooms, (Shorthand “or Type: Writing 
Us terms. and I. FARRAN, Donington House, 30, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words, __All 
Aroninds of MSS. STORIES, FLAYS, 'o,,ecurntely TEED. 
Pinner Road, Harro 











BAtTTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 


The GOVERNING BODY require the services of an ASSISTANT 
MASTER in the DEPARTMENT of ART and CRAFTS from 
SEPTEMBER. Commencing Salary 1301.—For particulars a 
before SEPTEMBER 8 to the 8 CRETARY, sending stam: 
addressed eny ooo 


OLTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

CLASSICAL MISTRESS REQUIRED for AUTUMN TERM. 

—Please address Agpteatioms, with full particulars, to Miss 
DYMOND, Cai ‘arri ik, irkeudbright, N. B. 














Situations Wanted. 
ONOURS MAN in MODERN LANGUAGES, 


recently Lecturer in English Literature in French University, 
desires post as LECTURER in FRENCH or ENGLISH LITER. 
TURE, or PRIVATE SECRETARY to MEMBER of PARLIAM ENT. 
Testimonials and yoy T sam 1149, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 


OST as PRIVATE SECRETARY or ASSIST- 
ANT desired by GENTLEMAN holding University Diplomas, 
accustomed to Literary and Scientific Work, and Deseeseing thorough 
and intimate knowledge of French and G Highest 1 references 





igs 4-4 -WRITING of all descriptions WANTED 

Y (Royal Barlock Machine). ‘ork carefully done and 

geomet: a. 10d. per 1,000 words.—Miss BRIDGES, Parsonage, 
udgwic! 





UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, FLATS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy 9d. 

1,000 w Clear Carbon Copies to well: 

known Writers.—M. STUART, Ibank, Roxborough Road, oo. 








“ Petwspaper , Agents. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAN 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of = gael Metter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts 





EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 

HT, SOLD. VALvED. AND SUPPLIED WITH 
ome EVERY REQUISITE. 

The London Agency of an Te itionst limited number of Provincial 
and Colonial Newspa| can be undertaken. 
Full particulars from 
THE IMPERIAL NEWS AGBECY, 
2and 4, Tudor Street, London, E. 








erman. 
= - and required.—Address PUBLICIST: ne 115), 
. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





XPERIENCED, ENERGETIC SHORTHAND- 

YPIST Lady) Pr a gaoterably SECRETARIAL, 

with PUBLI SHER or igo —_ ool knowledge of 

French. Punctual, methodical, pot 8. s, Box 1150, 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bre: am’s Bui fen Guaneny Lane, E . 


PPOINTMENT WANTED. — TWENTY 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF THE PUBLISHING TRADE.— 
Advertiser,  Satienaety on uainted with all pranenee of the Business, 
and well known to Publishers, DESIRES —- with a 
Publisher, or as Traveller to a nter, Binder —: aker, &c., or 
as Advertisement Canvasser. Excellent ee —Box 1idl, 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 


N ACTIVE YOUNG MAN (23) requires 

SITUATION as PUBLISHER'S or BOOKSELLER'S ASSIST- 

ANT. Can supply good references.—T., Box 1070, Atheneum Press, 
13, 1 Bream’ 8 Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

















Miscellaneous. 
ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
Testimonials.—A.B., Box 1062, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 





EARCHES at BRITISH MUSEUM and other 

LIBR ver oe in English, French, Flemish, Dae German, and 

tin. Seventeen years’ experience.—J. A. RANDOLPH, 128, 
Alexandra Road, Wimbledon, 8. W. 


G OLDERS GREEN 
CREMATORIUM, N.W. 





Situated in extensive and well-laid-out Grounds, 
about half-an-hour’s drive from Oxford Circus, 

Large Chapel, with two-manual Organ, available 
for any form of Funeral Service or Ceremonial. 


Columbarium and Grounds for the permanent 
deposit of Urns and Monuments, 


LESS COSTLY THAN BURIAL, 


Illustrated Descriptive Booklet post free on 
application to the SECRETARY. 


Offices: 324, REGENT STREET, W, 
(near Queen’s Hall). 
Telephone: 1907 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Crematorium,” London. 








A tx BB BU M PP hyn JOHN EDWARD 
inter 
EOP PAU deat hake ee 





Authors’ Agents. 


\ R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 





Licensed Valuer to the B Newspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnershi » Arranged. Balance 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. Ali ee a 
exrried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision. —28, 30, 


Paternoster Row, E.C., Secre' 
Institution. 


lXYHE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 187 9. 
The interests of fathers capa bly 

Publishing arranged. ed with Publishers. i Aes and Tesch 

monials on application to air. “a: -. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row 


to the Booksellers’ Brovident 














Gatalogues. 


LAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced 





ices. 
WILLIAM a, Remainder and rm Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London, W. 
Also a useful CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE 
and one of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 


ATALOGUE No. 45.—Drawings, Engravings, 





and _ Books, inclu an extensive and fine Collection of the 
Plates of Turner's LIBER STUDIORUM, and other pueretinee after 
Turner — H h’s vings — Whistler's Etchi oe Works by 
Ruskin, &c. t free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 


Richmond, Surrey. 
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y Sal 
List of 2,000 Books I 
‘3 Great Bookshop, 14-1 


‘ 1,900 Items, Books, Maps, Guid 
Tables, &e., 3d. free. vadiaenens 


oJ 00 PUBLISHED, THE INTERNATIONAL 
ping 90 a Classified List ef 
OND: DHA BOOKS. 


us Specimen 
tis. “WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Importers, 14, Henrietta 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


NCIENT and MODERN | COINS.—Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited t SPINK & SON, 
— ooRy, gratis) ¢ of thete PAUaisMATiC CIRCU- 
on View and for 
ices SPINK & & 80. ary Experts, Va Value 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, 
upwards of a Century. 


ERTRAM DOBE 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, and PUBLISHER, 


77, Charing Cross Road, Londo: 
Stock” * of Old” and Rare ‘Books ta lish Lite: 
‘irst Bitton of 


A large 
including Poetry and the | Drama—Shakespeariana 
Famous Books, ke. CATALOG 
free on application. 


GC AtrALO GU *E B&B 


SCARCE BOOKS in all CLASSES of LITERATURE, including 
First Editions of Writers of Seventeenth and rim th Centuries ; 
aise Popular Modern Authors—Best Editions of Standard Works— 

ks iflust rated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Alken, and others. 
wry a Gavaseeee of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS at greatly 
uced prices. 
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J. & E. BUMPUS, 350, Oxford Street, London. 


- Sales bo Sutin, 


Sales of Miscellaneous Property. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce | that 
SALES are held EVERY ag at his Roo King 
Street, Covent Garden. don. tor the disposal o of MICRO’ 
SCOPES, SLIDES, and OBJECTI VES Telescopes — Theodolites — 
Levele—Electrical « and Scientific Instruments—Cameras, Lenses, and 
all kinds of Optical Lanterns with Slides 
and all accessories i oon variety by Best Makers — Household 
pe Ee BT other Miscellaneous Property. 


On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 

















Magazines, &r. 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

for SEPTEMBER contains the first Instalment of a NEW 
SERIAL STORY by the Author of ‘ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN,’ &., entitled :— 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND 
MR. ANSTRUTHER : 
BEING THE LETTERS OF AN INDEPENDENT WOMAN, 

Aud the following Contributions :— 

CHIPPINGE. Chaps. 25-27. By Stanley J. Weyman. 

FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. By Martin Ross. 

RUSKIN IN VENICE. II. By Count Alvise Zorzi. 

THE BALLAD OF THE WIZARD. By Margaret L. Woods. 

THR FACE OF THE LAND. By F. Warre Cornish, Vice-Provost of 


HOUSE-BREAKERS IN THE ALPS. By D. G. H.-G. 
A SCOTCHMAN AT MARS-LA-TOUR. By Baron Campbell yon 
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Mr. Morris has put together a readable 
book on the making as well as the makers 
of—not Japan, but modern Japan. His 
materials are neither abundant, nor of first 
rate authority (he nowhere tells his 
readers what they are), as is clear from 
the perfunctory nature of the biographies. 
But he gives the popular view of Japanese 
history and statesmanship during the last 
forty years accurately enough, and this 
sort of record it is which has practical 
value at the present moment. Whether 
the story of the restoration of 1867-8 
will ever be known is_ doubtful. 
It is also doubtful whether even the 
materials exist upon which a history of 
that capital event could be securely 
based. The southern and western clans 
never fully accepted the domination of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. The seclusion im- 
posed upon the country in the seventeenth 
century by the Yedo Government—not for 
religious but for political and dynastic 
reasons—was entirely opposed to the 
wishes.and genius of the people. Some 
sixty years later Kaempfer wrote of the 
Japanese: ‘They are....as....curious 
a nation as any in the world, naturally 
inclined to commerce and familiarity with 
foreigners, and desirous, to excess, to be 
informed of their histories, arts, and 
sciences.” So in the sixties the proximate 
cause of the exacerbation of a feeling two 
centuries old was the disinclination of the 
Bakufu (Yedo Government) to allow the 
western clans freedom of commerce, and 
especially to hire or purchase steamers to 
convey rice by sea at a tenth of the cost 
of junk-freightage. Hence, as soon as the 
j0-t (down with the foreigner !) cry had 
served its turn, the new, amplified, and 


Makers of Japan. 
24 Illustrations. 





strengthened Shogunate—for such, in 
effect, the Government of the Mikado was 
—initiated the policy of foreign adapta- 
tion, which then again became as possible 
as it had been in the sixteenthcentury, and 
which has since proved so signal a success. 
Now the turning-point in the history of 
this transformation is the palace revolution 
which put the Mikado’s person into the 
wardship of the western, as distinct from 
the eastern, clans in 1867. The people 
then counted for nothing; they still, in 
truth, count for little. The palace victory 
was brought about, not by any change in 
public opinion, for public opinion did not 
exist, but by the astuteness and audacity 
of the leading councillors of two or 
three among the principal western clans : 
Kido, a Choshiu man ; Okubo, a Satsuma 
samurai; Count Okuma, a native of 
Hizen; and the Marquis Ito, also a 
member of the Choshiu clan—to name 
only those best known in the earlier days 
of the present régime. Mr. Morris’s 
eulogies of these men may seem excessive, 
but they must be judged from a Japanese 
standpoint. Scarcely any of the difficulties 
which confront a Western statesman 
obstructed the course of the Japanese 
revolution, nor were any really funda- 
mental problems of government raised. 
The civil war of 1867-8 never rose above 
a partisan standard ; the political move- 
ment was composed largely of clan and 
personal intrigues, and the men who ulti- 
mately came to the front were just those 
who added to their boldness and astute- 
ness an insight into foreign military and 
administrative modes, that was in them 
an exalted form of the national inclina- 
tion ‘‘to commerce and familiarity with 
foreigners” we have above cited. It must 
be added that the success of the western 
clans was also largely due to the apathy, 
if not disloyalty, of the Bakufu officials 
again an unexplained feature of the move- 
ment ; and the final establishment of the 
new Mikadoate was, in no small measure, 
brought about through the advice and 
support of the British Minister, Sir Harry 
Parkes, based on the wide knowledge of 
Japan and the Japanese acquired by the 
Japanese Secretary of the time, Mr. (now 
Sir Ernest) Satow. 

Of the martyrs of “ Westernism” in 
Japan, Fujita Toko, Sakuma Shuri, and 
Yoshida Torajiro—of all of whom un- 
pleasing portraits are given—the story is 
told, but not very convincingly. It is, 
however, certain that Yoshida, who has 
become the hero of much Occidental 
sentiment, was executed, not for attempt- 
ing to leave the country, as is commonly 
supposed, but on the charge of plotting 
the assassination of a member of the 
Bakufu Government. Strangely enough, 
his followers were prominent adherents 
of the 76-7 party. Sakuma Shuri, a man 
of far higher value and a sincere advocate 
of a liberal policy, was murdered by 
ronins in 1864. Of Fujita we do not 
remember the fate, nor does Mr. Morris 
state it. 

Among the makers of modern Japan 
Kido perhaps is the most famous. Mr. 
Morris tells us that, ‘‘ as became a samurai 








of the great southern province [it should 
be western—Choshiu], he was an expert 
swordsman and....one of the most pro- 
found scholars of his time.” This, of 
course, is common form ; his success was 
due not to swordsmanship, still less to 
any familiarity with the minutie of Chinese 
literature, but to his astuteness and 
audacity. The latter quality enabled 
him to give the western party the control 
of the sovereign’s person; the former, 
to unite the clans of Satsuma and Choshiu 
in an irresistible opposition to the Yedo 

Government. To him too, was due the 

great renunciation of the Daimyos shortly 

after the revolution—there is throughout 
the volume a distressing absence of dates 

—and of him many stories were current, 

none of which is noticed by Mr. Morris. 

One (if we remember rightly) is that, to 

gain a knowledge of Western ways, he 

carried about the instruments of a British 

naval surveying party. He died in 1875. 

Okubo was perhaps the most enlightened 
man of the early Meiji era. It was he 
who brought the Mikado out of his secular 
seclusion. He accompanied the Iwakura 
mission in 1871, of which Viscount Hayashi 
was secretary, and became Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on its return. Although 
a Satsuma samurai, he vigorously opposed 
the muhon (rebellion) of 1877, and his 
reward was assassination—here, again, 
dates are provokingly deficient. Okubo 
had been a Tokugawa official, and in a 
memorandum he wrote cites an interesting 
poem he addressed to Ii Kamon no Kami, 
the famous Lord of Hikone on Lake Biwa, 
an early friend to foreign intercourse, and 
murdered as such in 1860. The poem is 
printed by Mr. Morris :— 

However numerous and diversified the nations of 
the Earth may be, the GOD who reigns over 
them all can never be more than one. 

The name of Count Okuma is almost 
as familiar in the West as that of the 
Marquis Ito, in conjunction with whom 
he inaugurated the railway system in 
Japan. A great financier, he is almost 
the only Japanese speaker who can be 
called eloquent. He is a genial, pleasant 
person, but seems to prefer being in oppo- 
sition to being in power, and has some- 
thing of the reputation of a candid friend. 
Of the Marquis Ito we have not left our- 
selves space to say much: he is the 
impersonation of the Japan of to-day, 
yet adheres to the now old-world view 
that the Consitution is merely a grant 
of grace by the sovereign, and as such not 
open to comment. The present reviewer 
heard him once say that the task of a 
Japanese minister was not difficult, if 
only he strictly obeyed the Mikado. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in 
the volume is that on ‘The Last of the 
Shoguns,’ Prince Tokugawa Keiki. In it 
will be found a good summary of the history 
of the downfall of that dynasty, and an 
attractive characterization of the Prince 
himself, who for nearly forty years has 
lived in entire seclusion from politics at 
Shidzuoka, where he is greatly respected. 
His must be strange thoughts, indeed, at 
times, when he is led to contrast Japan of 
to-day with the Japan of his young man- 
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hood, over the length and breadth of which 
he wielded absolute power in virtue of his 
descent from the great Gongen Sama, the 
Light of the East, Tokugawa Iyeyasu. 

The portraits in the volume are excellent, 
except the one of the Mikado, which is old 
and hackneyed. The most powerful face 
is perhaps that of Iwakura ; of the Marquis 
Ito the portrait is extremely good ; so is 
the very genial one of Count Okuma and 
his wife. Among the more distinctively 
Japanese faces are those of Prince Sanjo, 
Marshals Saigo and Oyama, and Baron 
Shibusawa. Okubo has almost a Western 
expression. Admiral Togo has quite a 
sailor’s look. He is a short, stout man, 
a Japanese of the Japanese, not credited 
with much love for the foreigner, taciturn, 
and devoted to his profession. He was 
present at the bombardment of Kagoshima 
in 1864—he is close upon sixty—perhaps 
that experience has left traces he cannot 
get rid of ; and for seven years he was in 
England on H.M.S. Worcester and at the 
Royal Naval College. The following story 
of him is characteristic of the Old Japan 
that still lives in the New. Before the fleet 
sailed from Sasebo he called his officers 
on board the Mikasa, “and addressed 
them to the following effect: ‘We sail 
to-night, and our enemy flies the Russian 
flag.’ On a tray in front of him lay one 
of those short daggers which in former 
times were used to commit seppuku (self- 
dispatch)....The officers. . .. understood 
his meaning.” 








The Legend of Sir Perceval : Studies wpon 
its Origin, Development, and Position 
in the Arthurian Cycle. By Jessie L. 
Weston.—Vol. I. Chretien de Troyes 
and Wauchier de Denain. (Nutt.) 


THE efforts of many foreign critics have, 
of recent years, been directed to proving 
that the “Matter of Britain” —the 
Arthurian Cycle—had noconnexionof origin 
with Britain at all. They hold that there 
is no genuine Welsh Arthurian romantic 
legend. The tales took form and shape 
in Armorica, whence they came to the 
cognizance of the most famous Northern 
French poet, Christian of Troyes, who 
was the first to use them as subject- 
matter for metrical romance. It is this 
position which Miss Weston sets out to 
examirie by a study of one of the most 
important branches of the cycle—the 
story of Perceval. 

The “Matter of Britain” in its final 
form consists of a cycle of long prose 
romances: ‘La Saint Graal,’ telling how 
the Holy Grail came to Britain, and of 
the line of Keepers of the Grail ; ‘ Merlin,’ 
telling of the adventures of Arthur, 
Gawain, and others, and the wonders and 
prophecies of Merlin; and ‘ Lancelot,’ 
including the ‘Morte Artur’ and the 
“Quest of the Grail,’ the latter romances 
containing the latest form of the story 
of Percival, who is subordinated in them 
to Galahad, Lancelot’s son, as the destined 
Grail-knight. But this completed cycle 
differs greatly from the early forms of the 





story. Not only does it bear on its 
surface the marks of frequent interpola- 
tions and inconsistencies, but there also 
exist, side by side with it, numbers of 
verse and prose romances giving wholly 
different versions of the lives and adven- 
tures of its heroes. Very little examina- 
tion of these is required to see that the 
cycle did not come into existence as a 
whole, but that it was formed by the 
growth of several independent stories 
and their coalescence with the semi- 
historic account of the life of Arthur, the 
foundation stories being those of the 
Grail, Gawain, Percival, and Lancelot. 

The study of these groups of romances 
—Miss Weston prefers to style them 
legends, at the expense of some mental 
confusion—calls for some variety of treat- 
ment; but of them all, three only are 
susceptible of textual criticism, com- 
bined with a study of their origins, with 
any promise of a successful result—the 
Arthur, Gawain, and Percival romances. 
In each of these groups we have a number 
of forms of the story, differing from each 
other and from the vulgate form—that 
in which it appears in the completed 
cycle. Miss Weston has already carried her 
study of the Gawain stories as far as it can 
be profitably carried at present, and now 
attacks the more easily solved problem 
of the origin and development of the 
Percival romances, with the hope of show- 
ing that they are derived from Celtic 
sources, preserved in Wales, and trans- 
mitted by the agency of Welsh bards. 

We are in substantial agreement with 
the author’s thesis, and think that her 
book contains much that makes for its 
proof ; but we confess that some of her 
writing makes us despair of a controversy 
in which arguments of such a kind can 
be brought forward. The fact is that 
we have combined in one person a writer 
whose statement as to the content and 
relations of a manuscript is worthy of all 
trust, another who is apparently incap- 
able of feeling the romance of a story, 
and a third capable of the wildest dreams 
of the Gabriel Rossetti who saw in the 
Charlemagne romances the records of 
Albigensian synods. We had already 
some foretaste of her feeling for romance 
in her ‘ Legend of Lancelot,’ where she 
*“wonders whether the whole business be 
not as platonic and artificial as the love 
rhapsodies of the would-be poets of medieval 
Italy [Dante and his circle !]; but.... 
Guinevere’s frantic jealousy....forbids this 
charitable assumption. It is quite clear 
that we have here no tale of the genuine 
spontaneous love of youth and maiden.... 
but rather the account of the liaison between 
@ young knight and a lady, his superior in 
years and station.” 

A similar example of literary insight 
occurs in the ‘ Percival.’ Let us recall 
the story in its Welsh form in the 
‘Mabinogion,’ where Peredur saw the 
blood of the wild fowl on the snow, 

“and stood and compared the blackness of 
the raven and the whiteness of the snow 
and the redness of the blood, to the hair of 
the lady that best he loved, which was blacker 
than jet, and to her skin, which was whiter 
than the snow, and to the two red spots upon 





her cheeks, which were redder than the blood 
upon the snow.” 
The tale goes on to tell how he overthrew, 
in an absent-minded manner, a series of 
knights who came to joust with him while 
he was meditating on this resemblance. 
We hope that we shall not be considered 
to be warning Miss Weston “ from ground 
sacred to another sex,”’ as some unnamed 
critics appear to have done, when we say 
that it would never have occurred to the 
driest German professor to see in this 
story of a youthful extravagance, which 
a lady cannot be expected to have shared, 
“three mysterious drops of blood, the 
sight of which plunges the beholder in a 
trance,” or to search the pages of that 
monumental tissue cf absurdities, Hecke- 
thorn’s ‘ Secret Societies,’ to discover that 
if any one only knew what they signified 
doubtless they would mean something. 
As a matter of fact, myth, legend, and 
literary romances belong to three different 
stages of culture, and their discussion 
should be carried on in an entirely inde- 
pendent manner. Because Mr. Harland 
wrote a book on ‘ The Legend of Perseus,’ 
which was a legend, and traced in it certain 
elements of myth, Miss Weston has written 
a series of books about ‘The Legend of 
Lancelot,’ which is not a legend, and 
which, indeed, she did not attempt to 
prove one, only trying to indicate the 
existence in it of certain legendary motives. 
Now she is writing on the sourees of 
‘The Legend of Perceval,’ a pure 
romance, whatever of legend may be 
imbedded in it. Her work suffers from 
the fact that no general editor of “ The 
Grimm Library ”’ seems to exist. Such an 
editor might have told her that, even if it 
were true that the incident of Gawain’s 
finding a dead body on a bier, surrounded 
by wailing women, in a wasted land near 
a castle on the seashore, exactly resembled 
the worship of Tammuz or Adonis, it has 
nothing to do with the question as to 
whether the Percival story arose in Wales 
or Armorica, unless she can show Tammuz 
worship in one of them and not the other. 
She does not see that an incident which 
may be pregnant with meaning in a myth 
may serve only in a legend as a hint of 
probable origin, and may be in a story 
entirely accidental. Let us have our 
criticism carried on in proper fashion. We 
want to know the literary history of the 
Percival stories. Christian was an author 
using materials already worked over, not 
a primitive bard transforming legend into 
folk-lore, and Miss Weston’s habit of 
using the terminology of myth in her 
criticism of his work can at the best only 
inspire suspicion of a parti pris. An in- 
vented story may contain traditions 
among the material used for its invention 
without our being able to treat it as a 
legend: for this, the tradition must be 
the very framework of the story, not an 
incidental embellishment. One must 
cross a river—Styx or another—-to enter 
the under-world in myth, no doubt, but 
in a romance the crossing of a river has 
no more intrinsic significance than the 
crossing of a heath, a forest glade, or a 
waste: it is purely incidental. Three is 
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a magic number, but the three days’ 
tournament in ‘ Lancelot’ has no more 
significance than the projected three 
days’ tournament in ‘ Ivanhoe,’ or the 
three spins of a schoolboy’s coin. 

It is a relief to pay an unfeigned tribute 
to Miss Weston in the part of her work 
for which she is fitted, and which in reality 
forms the greater portion of the volume 
before us. She has spared no pains to get 
together a trustworthy analysis of the 
work of Christian and his continuer, and 
we hope that the second volume, which 
is to examine the other forms of the 
romance, will be as complete and thorough. 
Tf she will only abstain from proving to us 
that she has read ‘The Golden Bough’ 
and Heckethorn’s work, and give us 
plenty of comparative tables and analyses, 
she will do much more to make her case 
clear than she has done by the confused 
line of argument she at present adopts. 
We have no objection to her believing (and 
proving in a separate book) that Arthur 
and his knights “‘ preceded the birth of 
history,” but we hope that she will 
keep her next volume within the range 
of literary history. 








Highways and Byways in Dorset. By 
Sir Frederick Treves. With Illustra- 
tions by Joseph Pennell. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


To praise one’s native county dulce et 
decorum est. The praise of Dorset is the 
theme of this volume, in which Sir Fre- 
derick Treves tells us what most to admire 
in that pleasant land of green vales and 
breezy gorse-clad down, of purple heath 
and rocky coast. In ‘The Other Side of 
the Lantern’ our author showed that he 
possesses an observant eye, considerable 
powers of description, and a vivacious 
style. In describing the highways and 
byways of Dorset he writes of places known 
to him from childhood ; he is, literally, 
on his native heath. From Shaston, 
standing high above the deep pastures of 
“ Blackmore’s blue-hilled plain,” to where, 
full south, Portland rears its rocky heights 
from out the blue waters of the Channel ; 
from the moors which stretch eastward 
along the Hampshire border, to Golden 
Cap and the cliffs of Lyme, where Devon 
continues a romantic coastline westward, 
all is familiar to our author; and thus, 
with the facility which comes of knowledge, 
he sometimes gives us in a few lines a 
sketch of a spot which is so true that we 
overlook its slightness, and wish for no 
detailed description. This faculty makes 
‘Highways and Byways in Dorset ’ some- 
thing more than a glorified guide-book. 
Sometimes, however, Sir Frederick’s Pega- 
Sus seems to run away with him, as 
when he talks of “a mumbling grave- 
yard,” and “a motherly porch,” and 
tells us that he was lulled to sleep‘ by 
the odour of a blown-out candle. ~In 
styling an old pump “self-conscious ” 
and speaking of “‘The Arc de Triomphe 
of Dorchester,” he carries his fondness 
for labelling with an epithet every object 





he meets to an excessive pitch. Very 
early in the book our author is fain to 
refer to old records, and to quote those 
who, as he expresses it, “‘ dabble with the 
past,”’ and this, we think, is as it should 
be, for although Dorset has néver been 
the theatre of great events, several well- 
known characters have crossed its stage 
during its long history, and traditions of 
some of them survive. At Wool they still 
speak of the “red men” who came up 
the Frome, meaning thereby the Danes ; 
and Maiden Newton has not forgotten the 
lot of the unhappy peasants who took 
shelter in the woods round about after 
Sedgemoor, whilst at Dorchester memories 
of Jeffreys and the Bloody Assize still 
hang thickly round the judge’s lodgings 
in High Street, and in the Town Hall hard 
by we may see the chair in which he sat. 
In West Dorset we can trace the footsteps 
of Charles II. after Worcester fight, and 
mark the very spot where he doubled 
back to Broadwindsor, and so escaped his 
pursuers. As we watch the ebb and flow 
of history we realize that earlier in our 
national life Dorset must have been rela- 
tively much more important than it is 
now. Whatever it may have been in 
Roman times, it was in Saxon days a 
favourite royal hunting-ground. Then 
come gaps of oblivion; by and by we 
catch glimpses of John and of the un- 
fortunate French nobles he imprisoned 
at Corfe ; we follow the heroic defence of 
the great Purbeck fortress by Lady 
Bankes and her maidservants; we read 
of the “ malignancy ”’ of the towns in the 
days of the Commonwealth, and then we 
come to unhappy Monmouth and his 
landing at Lyme. Once more the curtain 
falls, and, except for the visits of ‘‘ Farmer 
George’ to Weymouth, Dorset is hardly 
heard of until late Victorian times, when 
it reappears, and this time in literature, 
of which more anon. 

To turn now to some topographical 
features of the county, the picturesque 
villages and hamlets ‘so hidden in green 
that they are only to be discovere’ by 
their rising smoke” delight our author 
most. In reading his survey of them 
we are conscious of two impressions, both 
painful. One is that these peaceful, old- 
world spots, once the homes of men, are 
fast being depopulated; the second is 
that they are being sadly disfigured : — 

“In the West of Dorset especially the use 
of corrugated iron is spreading like a pesti- 
lence, so that it would seem that the unique 
and unrivalled beauty of the English village 
will soon be only a memory of the past.”’ 

After reading with sympathy of the 
esthetic horror which this practice excites 
in our author’s breast, we must confess to 
feeling aghast at the Philistine suggestion 
contained in the very next paragraph 
(p. 326), wherein Sir Frederick observes 
(but surely in jest) :— 

“In the centre of the village of Leigh is 
an ancient stone cross, the shaft of which 
has been at one time elaborately carved. 
As the sculptured figures have long since 
faded, and as the pillar may appear to some 
to be untidy, the suggestion presses that the 
poor old cross should at least be granted a 
coating of red paint ”’ [the italics are ours]. 





But whilst he finds the secluded 
villages still full of charm (in spite of their 
untidy crosses), the towns are not for- 
gotten. He describes Blandford Forum, 
with its dignified Georgian market-place ; 
Shaftesbury, wind-swept (a favourite term 
of our author’s); Sherborne, with its 
venerable traditions, its school, and 
its beautiful abbey church ; Wimborne 
Minster; Weymouth, with its broad 
sands and noble sweep of bay ; Wareham, 
with its ancient earthen walls; Bridport 
the “homely”; and to each he does 
justice. But of all the towns of Dorset, 
Poole seems to possess the greatest fascina- 
tion for him. TJlle preter omnes angulus 
ridet, yet probably to most of us 
Poole on its mud flats is one of the least 
interesting places in the county. Not so 
to our author, who, with his mind’s eye 
sees its lanes thronged with picturesque 
figures: ‘‘ Mahogany-faced men with 
pigtails hanging beneath their worsted 
caps, and with monstrous earrings flapping 
by their cheeks, lurched along with kegs 
of smuggled brandy on their shoulders,” 
the said kegs being thereafter hidden in 
the bracken and sandhills around Poole 
Harbour. That many-armed inlet he 
terms “a melancholy lagoon,” but such 
is not its aspect when, filled with the tide, 
its still waters reflect the hues of sunrise, 
or when, as evening falls, the solemn 
Purbeck hills throw their soft shadows 
on its lonely shores. We do not agree 
with our author in thinking that the cache 
found at Belbury (not Bulbury, we fancy) 
and now in the Dorset Museum, was left 
there by smugglers. We should assign 
a far older origin to the rusty chain and 
anchor of ancient pattern, closely resem- 
bling that used by the Veneti, as de- 
scribed by Cesar. There were beads, 
also, and other things found with them, 
e.g., two small bronze bulls which have 
puzzled antiquaries. The resemblance of 
the last-named to objects found by Dr. 
Schliemann, and displayed in the National 
Museum at Athens, is remarkable. There 
is a curious bit of folk-lore attaching to 
this Belbury hoard, to be found in the 
pages of Archeologia, but it is too long a 
story to quote here. 

Dorchester hardly makes the figure 
one looks for in this book. Begirt with 
noble avenues of sycamore and chestnut, 
which stand where the old walls once 
stood, Durnovaria keeps still its Roman 
amphitheatre, and hides so many relics 
of vanished civilization beneath its soil 
that one has only to dig a few feet any- 
where to find “ dead men of Rome” and 
the tessellated pavements they trod upon. 
It is so bright and pleasant in its present 
aspect, and withal so steeped in memories 
of the past, that more space might well 
have been devoted to it. “There is 
little doubt that the embryo of the town 
of Dorchester,” says our author, “‘ stood 
within the great ramparts of Maiden 
Castle.” But as to that there is a great 
deal to be said; where the Aovnov of 
Ptolemy was precisely is a moot point 
with archeologists. Doubtless on the 
thousands of acres of arable land which, 
known as Fordington Field, encircle this 
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great hill fort, a large Celtic population 
once flourished ; the many barrows which 
have survived the plough, and worse 
desecrators than it, are evidence of this. 
Probably on Poundbury—another earth- 
work which once had a double vallum 
around it, at any rate on three sides, the 
fourth being the steep escarpment which 
overhangs the Frome—may have been the 
first stronghold of the Aovpérpryes, for it 
is conveniently placed by the lake which 
Sir Frederick notes that there was once 
under Poundbury ; and it is by its shores 
that we incline to look for this embryo 
Dorchester. Maiden Castle seems later 
work, and may well have been one of the 
oppida which Vespasian captured. Such 
was the opinion of the late Henry Moule, 
who had, as Dorset men know, made a 
lifelong study of the locality. He was 
wont to point to the unfinished vallum on 
the south side as proof of this contention. 

More prominence might have been given 
to the remarkable geological features of 
Dorset. The county is classic ground to 
the geologist, as well it may be, since the 
whole series of rocks from the Lias, with 
its terrifying saurians, up to the Tertiaries, 
with their tropical plant-remains, are 
shown. The names of the leading strata 
alone would convey definite information 
of service to readers by way of filling in 
the outlines, sometimes rather scanty, of 
our author’s descriptions. From the land- 
slip at Lyme, with its tangled growth of 
vegetation and carpet of flowers; from 
the green heights of the Verne at Portland ; 
from Swyre Head, nearly seven hundred 
feet above the sea, whence one can look 
right down into the Golden Bowl of 
Encombe; and from Ballard Down in 
Purbeck, whence may be seen the wide 
waters of Poole Harbour, the Bourne- 
mouth chines, and, across Christchurch 
Bay, the Needles gleaming white in the 
afternoon sun—from these coigns of 
vantage, which may be visited in two or 
three days, we can see as in a map all these 
formations, each with its characteristic 
scenery. 

The topographical omissions are very 
few, but one object is passed by without 
notice, and that is Portland breakwater. 
This is neither a highway nor a byway, 
it is true, but these thousands of tons of 
stone torn from the bowels of Portland 
by convict labour and hurled into the sea 
make it a remarkable work. Sir Frederick 
discusses the interesting problem of the 
movement of the shingle along the Chesil 
Beach, but upon this vexed question we 
must not enter. 

The illustrations to the book are numer- 
ous, but unequal, and, on the whole, some- 
what disappointing; some of them are 
trivial—for example, Portland from the 
mainland; whilst High West Street, 
Dorchester, is distinctly misleading. When 
we see on the cover the name of the 
illustrator in larger letters than that of 
the author our expectations are natur- 
ally raised. 

The worthies of whom Dorset has a fair 
share are not a feature of the book, 
although incidentally we learn something 
of most of them. We miss, however, 
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doubtful, though Wimborne claims him, 
we believe); whilst Sir James Thornhill 
and that excellent painter Thomas Beach 
are not mentioned.. Two worthies there 
are—one happily still with us—secure 
of fame. Both are writers, and they 
have made this old-world corner a land 
of pilgrimage. The poetry of Barnes, full 
of wild-honey sweetness, the fiction of 
Mr. Hardy, rich in many qualities, have 
made the scenery of Dorset familiar to 
English-reading folk in both hemispheres. 
The younger writer sat literally at the 
feet of the elder, for Mr. Hardy was edu- 
cated at Barnes’s school, and was in close 
touch with him till the poet’s peaceful 
end in the retirement of Came Rectory, 
amidst the sights and sounds he loved so 
well. These two writers, autochthones 
both, have enriched our literature not 
merely by the native Doric which is so 
largely their vehicle of expression, but 
also by their pictures of English rural life. 
They differ widely in their treatment of 
the subject. Barnes does not attempt 
character-drawing in any concrete form 
—even Miller: Bloom is as much a type 
as an individual: he knows from sym- 
pathetic and lifelong contact the peasants’ 
joys and sorrows. He draws children at 
play, chattering groups of rustics, village 
festivities, the phases of nature and the 
varying occupations which the year brings 
with it. 

Thus, as he looks upon a field, he sees 
it as a spot 
~~ Where elems’ lofty heads do drow 

Their sheiides vor hiiymeakers below, 

An’ wild hedge-flowers do charm the souls 

O’ maidens in their evenén strolls. 
But Mr. Hardy, whilst he, too, often paints 
Wessex surroundings with a minuteness 
and facility which remind us of the Dutch 
artists of the seventeenth century, has, 
besides, a power of close psychological 
analysis. With Barnes we can share, if 
so minded, the delights of country life at 
its wholesomest and best. Mr. Hardy 
is rather impressed by the narrow lot and 
restricted horizon of the peasant. Neither 
of these painters of Arcadia draws it as 
it really is—some of the darkest shadows 
are left out ; but let us not upbraid them 
for that. 

This digression has led us somewhat far 
afield, but the pages of Sir Frederick 
Treves’s attractive book abound, and 
fittingly abound, in allusions to the writers 
we have been discussing, and it would be 
hard to write about Dorset without refer- 
ence to William Barnes and Thomas Hardy. 








The Jewish Encyclopedia: a Descriptive 
Record of the History, Religion, Litera- 
ture, and Customs of the Jewish People 
from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. — Vol. XII. Talmud — Zweifel. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company.) 


WE congratulate Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls 
on the completion of their immense under- 
taking within the comparatively short 
space of five years. It was certainly 


———— ———______ 
Mat Prior (to be sure, his birthplace is 
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no light task to pass so quickly through 
the press twelve bulky volumes, each 
exceeding seven hundred large pages, and 
each embodying a vast amount of most 
varied, freshly collected information. Not 
that speed is in a matter of this kind a 
virtue in itself. It only becomes such if 
allied to a sufficient degree of compre- 
hensiveness and accuracy. But though 
we are not prepared to say that the 
encyclopedia before us comes very near 
the ideal that one may form of a compila- 
tion of this kind, it is sufficiently full of 
important and interesting facts, and suffi- 
ciently free from the grosser forms of 
error, to deserve some special commenda- 
tion on the score of quick workmanship. 
Only publishers and editors who embark 
on similar undertakings can possibly know 
all the difficulties—literary, financial, and 
technical—which rise up to hamper pro- 
gress at almost every step ; and the present 
encyclopedia has probably had even 
more than the ordinary share of difficulties 
to contend against. Its six hundred and 
five contributors included, among others, 
American, Australian, Austro-Hungarian, 
Belgian, Chinese, Danish, Egyptian, Eng- 
lish, Italian, Russian, and Turkish writers. 
All these widely scattered elements had 
to be controlled by a central body of 
editors. Many papers had to be first 
translated into English, and the New 
York editors had no doubt from time to 
time to prepare articles at almost the last 
moment on account of failures in original 
arrangements. If to all this be added 
the preparation of no fewer than 2,464 
illustrations which accompany the letter- 
press, the magnitude of the task now 
accomplished with so reasonable a degree 
of success will become still more apparent. 

Some remarks on the general character 
of the ‘ Encyclopedia’ will be found in 
our reviews of vols. i. and ii. (The Athe- 
neum, August 24th, 1901, and Septem- 
ber 13th, 1902), to which, on account of 
the freshness of the subject, we allotted 
more space than to our notices of sub- 
sequent volumes. We shall therefore 
now only emphasize our impression—an 
impression, indeed, which no intelligent 
reader of the work can fail to carry away 
with him—that the ‘ Encyclopedia ’ faith- 
fully reflects both the separatist and the 
cosmopolitan side of Jewish character, 
Jewish thought, and Jewish history. The 
intimate association of these two seem- 
ingly irreconcilable tendencies in the 
Jewish race appears at first sight a puzzle 
of a unique kind; but the same puzzle, 
though in a much less startling form, is 
to be met with in all nations and even 
individuals. Personal and national cha- 
racteristics fortunately show as a rule a 
wholesome tendency to interaction, and, 
if possible, association with surrounding 
influences. The Jews can, however, justly 
claim to be the chosen people in this sense, 
at any rate, that in them the general cha- 
racteristics of humanity (the good and 
bad alike) appear in more pronounced 
outlines than are probably to be found any- 
where else. The Jewish race has been, 


and still is, a strongly marked type of 
struggling, bustling, failing, persevering, 
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self-contradictory, and ever freshly in- | additions and corrections, and a number | are an able summary of what is known on 
vigorated humanity. The historical— | of fresh articles. Such a course would in | the subject. ; tae 


one might almost say scientific—interest 
thus remains, even if the religious element 
were discarded ; and no one can doubt 
that the Jewish problem is as perplexing 
and interesting now as it has ever been. 
Turning to the contents of the conclud- 
ing volume of the ‘ Encyclopedia,’ we 
shall make only a few brief remarks on 
some of its more important contributions 
in their alphabetical order. In _ the 
article ‘Talmud,’ with which the volume 
opens, Prof. W. Bacher, of Budapest, gives 
a comprehensive and very useful account 
of both the Babylonian and Palestinian 
work of that name; and this contribution 
is followed by papers on ‘Talmud Com- 
mentaries,’ ‘ Talmud Hermeneutics,’ and 
‘Talmudic Law,’ by other competent 
writers. The article ‘Targum,’ which 
follows a little further on, is also by Prof. 
Bacher. There is a well-illustrated series 
of papers under the heading ‘ Temple,’ 
by Mr. J. D. Eisenstein, of New York, and 
others. ‘The Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs’ are treated by Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare and Prof. Kaufmann Kohler. 
‘Theology,’ from the Jewish orthodox 
point of view, has been assigned to Rabbi 
J. Z. Lauterbach, office editor of the 
‘Encyclopedia.’ Passing over a number 
of other interesting papers of varied con- 


tents, we come to ‘ Turkey,’ by Dr. Mary, 


W. Montgomery, of New York. The 
articles‘ on Typography,’ by M. Franco, of 
Gallipoli, Turkey, and Mr. Joseph Jacobs, 
are profusely illustrated; but it would 
have been wiser to draw the illustrations 
more largely from old and rare books, 
leaving out printed works which are found 
on the shelves of even private libraries 
of any size. Mr. Joseph Jacobs also has 
a long article on ‘ United States,’ and a 
shorter one on ‘ Universities.’ Among 
the subsequent contributions will be found 
useful papers on ‘Venice,’ ‘ Vienna,’ 
‘Warsaw,’ ‘ Weights and Measures,’ &c. 
The article ‘Yemen’ is too short. The 
famous cabalistic treatise ‘Sefer Yezirah ’ 
is discussed by Prof. Louis Ginzberg, of 
New York, a short paper signed by 
Prof. Kohler preceding this article. The 
last-named scholar assumes that the 
‘Sefer Yezirah ’ mentioned in the Talmud 
is not identical with the work commonly 
known by that name; but he advances 
no proof in favour of this theory. Prof. 
Ginzberg’s paper is pretty comprehensive, 
but it is based on the imperfect data found 
in printed books. Manuscript sources 
reveal other points of view. A biography 
of Mr. Israel Zangwill, accompanied by a 
portrait, is supplied by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. 
‘Zionism’ is treated by Prof. Richard 
Gottheil, of New York, himself an ardent 
Zionist. 

We have in our notices of different 
volumes of the ‘ Encyclopedia’ pointed 
out shortcomings of divers kinds. There 
is now and then a want of proportion 
in the space assigned to articles ; and the 
omission of a certain number of topics was, 
perhaps, unavoidable. The publishers may, 
possibly, see their way to issue later a 
supplementary volume containing indexes, 





our opinion be desirable. If the pub- 
lication of additional volumes of the 
kind was found practicable in connexion 
with our own ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ it ought not to be difficult 
in the present case. Mr. Joseph Jacobs’s 
‘Guide’ to the ‘ Encyclopedia,’ which 
accompanies the concluding volume, can 
at best serve only a temporary purpose, 
and was no doubt put forward with such 
an object. 

In the meantime we gladly recommend 
the ‘ Encyclopedia ’ to the reading public. 
It should be found on the shelves of 
all great libraries, and it should also be 
purchased by all those who aim at the 
collection of a good representative private 


library. 








Histoire économique de UImprimerie.— 
Tome I. Sous Vancien Régime, 1439- 
1789. Par Paul Mellottée. (Paris, 
Hachette & Cie.) 


A HAPPy inspiration has led a member of 
the great French printing firm of Mellottée, 
reviving in some sort the customs of the 
craft guilds, to produce a test-piece before 
himself entering on the duties of a master 
printer. We can heartily congratulate 
him on a work of deep interest to all who 
concern themselves with the history of 
printing and printed books. This first 
volume treats of the art in France as it 
was carried on under the conditions of the 
Middle Age—restrictions which survived 
through the growing commercial system 
till they were swept away by the Revolu- 
tion. The relations of printing to the 
royal authority and its guild regulations 
having been fully considered, the author 
passes on to a most valuable examination 
of the organization of labour, closing 
with a full bibliography of the subject, 
confined, however, to works of French 
origin. 

When, after the sack of Mainz, the early 
printers sought to gain a footing in the 
book-markets of Europe, they had to face 
a well-organized and powerful trade which 
their competition menaced with destruc- 
tion. To the 6,000 transcribers and illu- 
minators of Paris, for example, it was a 
question of their livelihood, and only after 
a bitter struggle did the royal protection 
turn the scale in favour of the new art. 
Its dependance on the king was entire ; 
on one occasion, Francis I. even forbade 
the printing of any book in the country 
(1534), and the doctrine “‘ the print is the 
king’s in all countries ” was nowhere more 
effectually enforced than in France. But 


another authority exercised control over | 


the press—the University of Paris—and 
it was to the theological faculty of this 
body that the power of the censure was 
first entrusted. In 1563 the king’s per- 
mission to print was also made necessary ; 
and in 1624 four royal censors were 
appointed, the right of censure being taken 
away from the theological faculty in 1653. 
The author’s chapters on permitted books, 
copyright, and the police of the book-trade 








When printing was introduced into 
Paris, the booksellers were already organ- 
ized as the Guild of St. John the Evangelist, 
and the printers naturally formed part of 
it. But by the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the need for a more powerful organ- 
ization was felt, and in 1618 the Com- 
munity of Printer-Booksellers was sanc- 
tioned by the king, its members being 
restricted to exercise their profession in 
the University Quarter. Their quarrels 
with the bookbinders, who used to send 
their wives out to sell books on the Pont 
Neuf, and later the struggle between the 
printers and the booksellers, are told at 
some length ; and then an attempt is made 
to describe the conditions of life of the 
apprentices, journeymen, labourers, and 
master printers. We must express some 
surprise here that M. Mellottée has not 
made use of Rétif de la Bretonne’s 
‘Monsieur Nicolas.’ Whatever opinion 
we may hold of Rétif’s veracity in the 
main object of his autobiography, there 
can be no doubt as to the value of his 
description of the life of a printer’s appren- 
tice at Auxerre, and of a journeyman at 
Paris. With this before him, no one need 
write: ‘Il est bien difficile de se faire 
une idée précise de la situation mateérielle 
et morale de lapprenti sous l’ancien 
régime.’ Nor would the author have been 
so sceptical as to the ‘“‘ compagnons ” 
passing from place to place in search of 
work, if he had read Rétif’s account of his 
own travels, and the way in which he 
found employment. 

Every one familiar with the traditions 
of a printing house knows that it is one 
of the most cherished legends of the 
“chapel” that, by some forgotten law, 
compositors are gentlemen and entitled 
to wear swords. M. Mellottée does not 
give any reference for his statement, but 
he twice refers to it: ‘ L’imprimerie 
n’était point métier, c’était un art, et les 
imprimeurs portaient lépée”; “Les 
compagnons....arrivérent & se faire 
donner le titre de bourgeois de Paris,.... 
et persistérent, malgré les édits, & con- 
server l’épée au coté.” The well-known 
engraving of a printing office after Stradan 
in 1590 certainly shows the foreman 
compositor at work, dagger in sheath, and 
his sword resting against the pillar at 
the back of the case. Another interesting 
point brought out by the author (who does 
not seem to attach any importance to it) 
is the extraordinary amount of work 
expected from pressmen in the sixteenth 
century : they worked habitually (as shown 
by some law proceedings) from two in 
the morning to eight or nine at night. In 
the seventeenth century the hours were 
reduced, and in 1650 the day’s work was 
settled as 2,500 sheets in black, or 2,200 
in red and black (these demanding greater 
care in registration), ‘“‘ provided they 
worked with greater care than they had 
hitherto shown.” When one considers 
that the printing was done on a screw 
press, this rate is almost incredible, yet in 
1654 it was raised to 2,700 ; andin 1571 it 
had been 3,500. At the time of — 
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berg the rate of production was about 
300 per day. 

It would be impossible to follow the 
author in all the points of interest he 
raises in the course of the work. Facts 
and figures abound, though naturally they 
refer to the latter portion of the period. 
Prices are given for all the equipment of 
the printing house—presses, type, ink, 
paper—and for labour. On some technical 
questions we can hardly agree with M. 
Mellottée. Thus he says that “‘au début 
de l’imprimerie on ne connaissait point 
encore linterligne.” He even infers from 
the ‘Manuel’ of Fertel (eighteenth cen- 
tury) that leads were unknown at that 
period, since the compositor is directed 
to take up the line of type between two 
rules of wood to distribute it. Actual 
proof in such a matter is difficult to produce, 
and the effect of leading may have been 
produced by setting a line of quads alte- 
nately with a line of type; but there is 
no doubt that type was “ leaded ” —_ 
in the sixteenth century in England, 
and very little that this was done more 
rarely in the fifteenth. We ourselves 
have remarked the presence of the 
**quads”’ used for “leading” in com- 
paratively early printing. 

Still less can we agree with M. Mellottée 
on questions of taste. The fundamental 
weakness of French typography is summed 
up in these phrases :— 

‘** Les régles de bon gofit ne préoccupaient 

yas encore l’imprimeur des premiers siécles. 
in composition était compacte, presque 
sans alinéas, le titre courant était contigu 
& la page; en un mot, la lumiére faisait 
défaut.” 
We leave them without a word of comment. 
In the table of the introduction of printing 
into France, Salins should be dated 1483, 
and Metz was not then (1482) a French 
city. 

In conclusion, we have to thank M. 
Mellottée for a most important contribu- 
tion to the general history of printing, 
which, while covering much of the ground 
occupied by Radiguer’s ‘ Maitres Impri- 
meurs et Ouvriers Typographiques ’ (1909), 
has a_ well-marked individuality. We 
shall look for the remainder of the work 
with interest, and wish the author in 
return a better appreciation of the taste 
of his predecessors—the first master 
printers. 








SHAKSPEAREANA. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. 10 vols. 
—Vols. LI. to V.  (Stratford-on-Avon, 
Shakespeare Head Press.)—This admirable 
and luxurious edition is advancing steadily, 
and well justifies a continuance of the regard 
we expressed (Jan. 14th and June 17th, 1905) 
for the first two volumes. Mr. A. H. Bullen’s 
name does not appear on the title-page, but 
it is well known that the text and the general 
supervision of the edition are due to his care 
and scholarship. The beautiful, clear type 
is absolutely free from misprints, so far as 
we have been able to test it; and a pro- 
longed study of the text endorses our good 
opinion of Mr. Bullen’s judgment and 
scholarship. It seems a pity that his labours 
should be restricted to a limited edition such 
as this, and we hope he will reprint his text 





in a less expensive form, preferably in three 
volumes, which afford, perhaps, the most 
convenient division for Shakspeare’s ample 
store of plays. Textual criticism is tedious 
for the ordinary reader, but, at the risk of 
being dull, we must again call special atten- 
tion to Mr. Bullen’s skill in this line. 

Relying on the authoritative versions 
preserved for us in the First Folio and else- 
where, he shuns, like the modern editor of 
an ancient classic, the easy but doubtful 
path of emendation. He retains, for 
instance, in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ II. v., “‘ the 
lady of the Strachy”; but in the same 
play he is not so pedantic as to print in 
prose the lines 

Jove knows I Love: 
But who? 
Lips, do not move; 
o man must know, 
which appear, as we quote them, with 
Capell’s effective punctuation. 

A little later in the same scene we think 
the adoption of Hanmer’s “staniel’’ for 
** stallion ” perfectly justified by the wording 
of the rest of the line. A conjecture like 
this stands on a different footing even from 
happy ingenuities such as that associated 
with Falstaff’s end, which have no context 
to make them certain or contemptible. 
We are aceustomed to regard early print- 
ing as a leisurely affair, but as a matter 
of fact (as we have just pointed out) 
in Shakspeare’s day compositors had to 
work at so great a speed that they cannot 
be blamed even for more serious errors, and 
doubtless Mr. Bullen, who is editor and 
publisher as well as scholar, has had to seek 
out and correct such vagaries in this century 
of improved printing. In the next scene 
(Act III. sc. i.1. 64) there is a pleasant flavour 
of antiquity about the Clown’s “I will 
conster to them whence you come,” a form 
of “ construe ”’ which is well established not 
only in the best sources of Shakspearean 
text, but also in later literature. In the 
Clown’s song at the end of the play, which 
has a charm for us in spite of its crudity, 
and seems pertinent, rather than a stopgap 
ending, such as the plays of Euripides pre- 
sent, we should be almost inclined to print 
“a little tine boy,” after Prof. Skeat’s 
note in these columns (July 21st, 1900). 
But after all “‘ tine” is a novelty to the 
present day, and was virtually the same 
thing as “ tiny.”” We are tempted to discuss 
further cruces, spellings, and punctuations, 
but we do not think that the judicious among 
our readers will need a fortification of their 
verdict concerning this edition, if they are 
among the fortunate few who have secured it. 

An interesting feature of each volume is 
the frontispiece, a portrait of Shakspeare. 
We have here the Stratford bust, a repro- 
duction of the painting in the Shakspeare 
Memorial Gallery of Stratford, and the Ely 
House portrait. The second of these— 
generally called the “‘Droeshout”’ painting, as 
being the supposed original of the engraved 
portrait printed on the title-page of the First 
Folio—is the most interesting, and will 
doubtless receive due attention from Mr. 
M.H. Spielmann when, as recently announced, 
he studies Shakspearean portraiture for this 
edition. 


In a Handbook to Shakespeare’s Works 
(Bell) Mr. Morton Luce has collected a good 
deal of value as to the sources of the plays 
and poems, the extant testimony concerning 
them, and the circumstances of their appear- 
ance. But we have found his book irritating 
for two reasons. He has not the gift of 
arrangement; he is perpetually referring 
in the text from one page to another, or 
from this book to his ‘ Handbook on Tenny- 
son.’ Consequently no one can get a clear 
view of all that is imparted without an 





amount of turning to and fro which is dis- 
concerting. A second objection to the use 
of this book is that the compiler does not 
apparently know what true conciseness 
(a quality essential in a single book about 
the whole of Shakspeare) means. He does 
not keep to the point, and we come across 
repeated raptures of commendation, which 
are out of place in such a manual. Thus 
we read concerning the Sonnets that 
“though we listen not among these sonnets for 
the soul-animating strains of Milton, they are ful- 
filled indeed with a music as sweet as love and 
deep as death; we may find, also, and that 
abundantly, Shakespeare’s ever felicitous and 
pictured phrase, his splendid vision of imagery, 
that cunningest colour-art of language, a brother 
to that sister art of melody, begotten like her of 
inspiration and contemplation, twin-born with her 
to become the most divine utterance of the human 
soul.” 

The writer goes on :— 

‘*This praise is by no means excessive, and I 
will take the opportunity of pointing out that in 
addition to the above magnificent elements of pure 
poetry, we have in Shakespeare’s plays the yet 
sweeter, fuller, and grander music of blank verse, 
the profoundest philosophy of all the ages, and a 
dramatic power that is at once the astonishment of 
every reader and the despair of every writer.” 


What we seek in a ‘ Handbook’ is a critical 
survey, not a rhapsody, and we are bound 
to confess that we have found the ‘ Critical 
Remarks’ attached to the notice of each 
play generally disappointing. We take two 
instances at random, ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ and ‘ Lear.’ We are glad to notice 
that Mr. Luce takes the first to be a comedy : 
that is something. But we find him vague 
about Shylock. It is of little use to tell us 
that much has been written about the Jew, 
and that his character is difficult to deter- 
mine. The question to which we want an 
answer is, Was Shylock a comic character 
ornot? Itis surely germane to the problem 
to state that up to the time of Macklin he 
was presented in a comic light. The remarks 
of our dramatic critic on Irving’s celebrated 
performance of the character at the Lyceum 
in 1879 may be right or wrong, but they 
at least present a definite view, which is 
better than vague suggestions. As for 
Portia, when she says that she 
Is an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractis’d, 


we do not think of feminine education, but 
we recall FitzGerald’s reply to a letter of 
Fanny Kemble :— 

‘You wrote me that Portia was your beau-ideal 
of womanhood—Query, of Ladyhood? For she 
had......not been tried. Would she have done 
Jeanie Deans’ work? She might, I believe: but 
was not tried.” 

The writer seems similarly vague as to 
Cordelia. To dilate on the nobility and 
value of her example and the rewards of 
altruism is otiose. It was, we think, worth 
while to point out the immense effect which 
Shakspeare has created in a very few words. 
All but the closest students of the play will 
be astonished if they sum up the total of 
Cordelia’s lines, and realize its brevity. As 
to the question, Was she clear of dyapria ? 
**T believe that she is a little self-willed, and 
this small spot is a birthmark from the 
father,’ wrote a great poet whose view is 
backed by a solid commentator. Edgar 
has a better fate than Cordelia, but Edgar 
showed a forethought which she lacked in 
her attack on England. Mr. Luce holds that 
‘certainly Cordelia is without blemish and 
without spot,” in spite of opinions to the 
contrary. He adds that she 
‘*is Shakespeare’s ideal of devotion (and therefore 
a woman); she is the embodiment (and there are 
many such in the play) of a love loftier than the 
sexual, wider than that of the family, human- 
divine ; for the love of humanity, as it broadens 
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into the love of God, is the theme of this 
marvellous drama.” 


We do not consider this a good summary. 
To us, so far as the play has any discernible 
system of ethics, it is more Stoical than 
Christian, and we are more in accord with 
Prof. Dowden’s doubts as to its meaning 
(well expressed in his ‘Shakespere: his 
Mind and Art’) than with so confident and 
comprehensive a judgment as that given 
above. 

We are glad to notice that Mr. Luce in- 
cludes a ‘ Bibliography,’ but we think he 
might have had the courtesy to present living 
authorities at any rate with their initials. 
He fails tomention any of the recent reprints 
of the Folios in facsimile, and, priding him- 
self as he does on the brevity of his list, he 
need not surely have informed the intelligent 
that there are a host of publications “‘ which 
may be ascertained through the medium of 
some Shakespeare catalogue.”” We cannot 
help thinking that a judicious friend could 
have done much for the book by recommend- 
ing the removal of these and other ex- 
crescences. 


Shakespeare and his Day: a Study of the 
Topical Element in Shakespeare and in the 
Elizabethan Drama. By J. A. De Roth- 
schild. (Arnold.)—This is a prize essay with 
the limitations of such compositions. Mr. 
De Rothschild has evidently read a great 
deal of Shakspeare, a good deal of 
his contemporaries, and some _ selec- 
tions from modern criticism. He has 
grouped his nondescript gleanings in 
fairly good order, and he talks about them 
in generally good English, though he occa- 
sionally lapses into Euphuism, and at other 
times into rodomontade. If the writer 
had waited till time had _ ripened his 
judgment, he might have taken up his essay, 
revised, corrected, and contracted it, and 
made of it a really good book. It is not 
such at present. 

The main proposition seems to be that 
writers hitherto have not duly followed the 
“topical ’’ elements in Shakspeare and his 
contemporaries, that these are many and 
illuminating, and that it has been left for 
the present essayist to find the clue to their 
intended meaning. But, in the first place, 
nearly every critic who has written on the 
text or art of Shakspeare has already fol- 
lowed such lines, more or less; and, in the 
second place, to these writers Mr. De Roth- 
schild owes all the allusions that are of any 
value. He considers that moderns deny the 
topical element in Shakspeare because it is 
discreditable to his genius, and that it is 
difficult to accept it because modern plays 
are “ not topical ” (a disputable supposition). 
Time has made us lose the traces of many 
such allusions. We do not know enough 
of history: ‘Until a more complete 
equation of history with the drama is ob- 
tained, these allusions will continue to be 
passed over.”’ In order to find them “ one 
must drench oneself thoroughly in the hopes, 
the aspirations, and the temper of the time.” 

_Having, it is to be supposed, thus drenched 
himself, the writer divides the topical allu- 
sions into the particular and the general, 
the first being always intentionally inserted, 
and therefore of much more help in follow- 
ing the workings of the mind and art of the 
dramatist. Mr. De Rothschild occasionally 
treats of other dramatists, but we must 
restrict our attention to the main subject. 

“Matters of high import were often 
dragged on to the English stage in spite 
of royal prohibitions.” ‘‘ Curious political 
shreds, too, were often appearing before the 
footlights.” It is noted that ‘“‘ while dedica- 
tions were invariably couched in honeyed 
superlatives,” stage compliments to sove- 





reigns were calm and moderate: “It could 
have been from no unwillingness to bend the 
pregnant hinges of tke dramatic knees.” 
The references to Elizabeth are given 
from ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and 
the prophecy in ‘Henry VIII.’; but the 
author adds a novel allusion to her 
in the character of Lady Macbeth: “ both 
killed a royal guest, and in both cases 
the sovereignty passed to the son of the 
murdered victim.” As amusingly original is 
his discovery, in ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ of Leicester as ‘‘ Cupid all armed ”’ 
fluttering undecidedly between the Queen 
(‘the cold moon”) and the Countess of 
Sheffield (“‘ the earth ’’), till his bolt fell on 
the Countess of Essex (*“ the little western 


flower ’’’). But he also finds Leicester 
framed in another setting: ‘“* All Shake- 
speare’s histories even were manipu- 


lated to yield definite pronouncements on 
current politics.” ‘‘ Thus, while Leicester’s 
exactions and enclosures lived in memory, he 
threw off ‘ Henry VI.’ and ‘ Richard IT.,’ ” 
in the former of which the Duke of Suffolk 
represented Leicester. ‘“‘ When the country 
was impatient under the subterfuges of 
Burleigh,” Shakspeare put forward ‘ Richard 
TIT.” ‘When plots and machinations 
threatened to revive the days of Throgmorton 
and Babington, when the papists held out 
their hands to Philip of Spain,” then came 
‘John’ and ‘Henry VI.’ ‘‘Henry V.’ 
was a political placard for Essex, to show 
how righteous and great achievement could 
overwhelm all outlying questions of the 
succession.” Elsewhere our author finds 
Essex as “‘ Thane of Cawdor,” and also as 
Theseus in ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 

To write a book about Shakspeare and 
his day without knowing the life of the Earl 
of Southampton is foolish. Mr. De Roth- 
schild dates ‘Macbeth’ ‘‘ when the gossips 
had not yet left off talking about the release 
of Southampton, that ardent friend of Queen 
Mary Stuarts.” Does he not know that 
Mary’s supporter died in 1581, leaving his 
son an earl at eight years old? Again :— 


‘“‘With regard to Southampton, whose figure 
looms large in that age of patronage, a possible 
reference seems to occur in Shakespeare’s dedi- 
catory notices to his two great narrative poems.” 


He does not consider Southampton the 
beautiful youth of the Sonnets (no wonder, 
if he reckons him of the age of Mary’s 
supporter). But he thinks a faint compli- 
ment is implied to him in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
where the Nurse will not allow that Romeo’s 
name began with the vile letter R—South- 
ampton’s name being Wriothesley ! 

Mr. De Rothschild is at first ‘ almost 
certain,’ and later becomes quite certain, 
that Justice Shallow is a bold sketch of Sir 
Thomas Lucy. In this he shows his reading 
of books similar to his own, but not of the 
life of the Stratford magnate. The “ coat- 
of-arms identification’? was not inserted 
in the play until after Lucy’s death. He 
makes a singular mistake in speaking of 
“the innovation which took place about 
this time of creating whole companies of 
children.” He justly thinks that “‘ Shake- 
speare viewed such childish companies as 
that at the Chapel Royal with extreme 
disapproval.” But has he never done any 
MS. work, nor read the Revels’ Book, nor 
the Register of the Privy Council (parts of 
both are in print), nor the Cheque-Book of 
the Chapel Royal, nor any historian of the 
drama? He ought to have known that 
there had always been children’s companies 
through Elizabeth’s reign—the Children of 
the Chapel, of St. Paul’s, of Windsor, of 
Westminster—and that they frequently had 
given performances away from the Court. 
The grievances were the limitation of the 





adult companies (from which Shakspeare 
himself did not suffer), the reconstitution of 
the Company of the Children of the Revels, 
and the change of public taste in their favour. 

There is, however, some honest industry 
in this book. The third chapter is much the 
best, for there, without any flourish of 
trumpets, the student devotes himself to 
finding general allusions to the life of the 
period, and arranges them with references 
so that they may bes conveniently compared. 
But alas for the reader of this potpourri of 
selections! there is no index, and for a 
work of such a nature an index is a neces- 
sity. 


The Reading of Shakespeare. By James 
Mason Hoppin. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
—Under Mr. Hoppin’s title a really good 
and useful book might have been written. 
On a preliminary glance we light upon sug- 
gestions that are very encouraging, but 
not followed up, such as— 

‘“*T have been impressed with Shakespeare’s 
unity of aim, a unity springing not from outward 
form, but inward purpose. He teaches what he 
means to teach.” 

‘* Morality is at the foundation of Shakespeare’s 

greatness as a dramatic author. It is the quality 
which discerns the true in things, and is, at the 
same time, genial and just.” 
The author himself confesses that his book 
‘** makes no pretence to add anything new,” 
and in the confession he condemns its pub- 
lication. 

The allusions to Stratford-on-Avon throw 
doubt on the reality of the author’s visit 
to the schoolroom and the church. We are 
told that Shakspeare 
‘is buried in the mid-place of honour of the 
chancel, wnder a handsome monument, on which a 
brass tablet is placed, inscribed with the doggerel 
verse.” 

‘Here was set up on the wall a wooden and 
woodeny bust, which has almost lost what value 
it ever had by being renovated and painted,” 
though elsewhere the author alludes to “ the 
life-like robustness of the Stratford bust.” 
Other local matters are treated as hazily. 
We learn that ‘‘ John Shakespeare’s ancestry 
dated back to Saxon times.’ Of course, 
everybody’s ancestry does so, and the 
writer intended to say something different. 
However, he really intended to say, what he 
next advances, that Shakspeare amassed 
money sufficient ‘‘ to build the New House ” 
and ‘‘ returned from London to live twenty 
years in Stratford”! The writer states 
that there is a tradition that Anne Hatha- 
way married again, after the poet’s death. 
The phrase is incorrect. It was not a tradi- 
tion, but a modern ‘discovery ’”’ based 
on a misreading of the register 

The value of the biographical part is not 
high; and the comparative value of the 
criticism may be gathered from every page. 
‘* What were the history of England without 
Shakespeare’s plays to give the color, form, 
and pressure of the time?” We are told 
that the first two histories are ‘ John’ and 
‘Richard II.,’ and the latter is considered 
“tame and dull,” though interesting in 
some aspects. ‘‘ All early editions ascribe it 
to Shakespeare about 1593.” Concerning a 
later History we are informed :— 

‘* Marlowe before this had written a play on 
Richard III. He was a dramatist of great vigor, 
but another had arisen to take his sceptre, and 
after Shakespeare’s play of ‘ Richard III.’ he grew 
discouraged, and nearly came to an end as 4 
dramatic writer and poet.”—P. 52. 

Mr. Hoppin states that Shakspeare did 
not talk much about himself, hence we know 
comparatively little about him; we know 
more of Richard Burbage, who talked a 
great deal about himself. This strange piece 
of information seems to be capped by the 
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statement that “‘ Shakespeare’s vocabulary 
is restricted, not exceeding 15,000 words ! ” 

The chief criticism on ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
appears to be that “Sir Toby’s use of sack 
seems to link the play with the ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor.’” A _ proof-corrector 
might have removed some of the self-con- 
tradictions, especially when they appear on 
the same page :— 

***The Winter’s Tale’ seems to be one of the 
latest of Shakespeare’s dramas, dating about the 
year 1611.”—P. 124. 

‘Tt was written to be acted before the Court of 
Elizabeth.” —P. 125. 

“The date of the play of ‘Macbeth’ was 
ascribed by Malone to 1606, but the proof of this 
is unsatisfactory. It undoubtedly belonged to the 
last ten years of Shakespeare’s life, between the 
dates of ‘Julius Cesar’ and ‘Hamlet.’ There is 
strong proof that it was written after the con- 
junction of England and Scotland under the reign 
of James I.” 

The analyses of the plays might have been 
given in the extempore speeches of a debating 
society. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. SIDNEY LEE’s Notes and Additions to 
the Census of Copies of the Shakespeare First 
Folio (Frowde), reprinted from The Library 
of April last, will be of importance to all 
Shakspeare lovers. It is a very careful 
and thorough piece of work, and an essential 
addition to the Census of 1902. That ‘ Cen- 
sus’ recorded 158 copies. It appears that 
no copies perished in the San Francisco 
catastrophe. Last year Mr. M. J. Perry 
secured the MacGeorge copy of the First 
Folio, and Second, Third, and Fourth Folios 
for 10,0001. This is an instance of the keen- 
ness in the United States for Shakspeareana. 
Another American, Mr. Folger, has acquired 
within the last few years as many as eight 
copies of the First Folio. Mr. Lee gives 
details of fourteen copies which have come 
to light since his Census, including, of course, 
the romantic history of the Bodleian 
example. He adds at the end of his survey 
that ‘about 1915 America and Great 
Britain will in all likelihood each own the 
same number of copies—some eighty-three 
apiece.” 

A Book of the Rhine from Cleve to Mainz. 
By S. Baring Gould. (Methuen & Co.)— 
“The Rhine,” observes Mr. Gould in a 
characteristic sentence—“ the Rhine, except- 
ing only Italy and Greece, is that portion 
of Europe requiring a preparation and a 
mental equipment to see it properly.” The 
present volume can, perhaps, hardly be 
counted on to supply English tourists: with 
the latter requisite, but it should certainly 
be useful in providing them with the former. 
The writer, as he has often proved, has 
many qualifications as a guide and in- 
structor: his range of interests is exception- 
ally wide, he possesses a wonderful store of 
curious information, and he has the knack 
of imparting his knowledge agreeably. He 
does not here enter into competition with 
Baedeker and Murray, but wisely limits his 
design to presenting a general idea of past 
times in Germany by selecting typical facts 
of history and tales of tradition, and thus 
suggesting the right spirit in which to 
approach the “sacred stream” with its 
cities, churches, and castles, and its be- 
witching hills and valleys. So, in a rather 
happy - go- lucky fashion, but always 
pleasantly and entertainingly, he discourses 
of kings and bishops, robber-bands, altar- 

ieces, vintages, and various other matters. 

t would be very easy to point out in- 
accuracies here and there, but it would be 
unfair to judge such a book from the 





severely scientific standpoint. The numerous 
illustrations in monotone are well chosen, 
and for the most part well executed ; those 
in colour cannot, so far as the colour is 
concerned, be regarded as a success. 


TOGETHER with the ‘ Book of the Rhine’ 
there has reached us, in its newly issued 
seventh edition, the volume on Germany, 
written by the same author with the 
collaboration of Arthur Gilman, and 
published in the well-known “Story of 
the Nations” Series (Unwin). It is just 
twenty years since the first edition appeared, 
and it is therefore evident that the little 
work enjoys @ popularity which cannot be 
considered undeserved. It is, of course, 
inevitable that such a book should be some- 
what scrappy, but it is excellently adapted 
for young readers, and indeed for any one 
who wishes to get an idea of German history 
in its main outlines, and who does not 
demand too high a standard of scholarship. 
It is not always possible to accept Mr. 
Gould’s statements unreservedly, and his 
literary style is sometimes annoyingly slip- 
shod; but these faults are more than 
counterbalanced by his gifts as a story- 
teller—his briskness in narrative, lucidity in 
exposition, and power of picturesque pre- 
sentment. Thus in the compass of some 
400 pages he manages to give an attractive 
sketch of the history and social conditions 
of Germany for the last two thousand years, 
touches on literature, art, and science, and 
tells a number of good anecdotes by the 
way. The earlier editions brought the 
story of Germany down to the foundation 
of the Empire in 1871, and there stopped 
short; in the present an additional chapter 
discusses the progress of events since then, 
but too loosely to be of much value. It 
should be added that the volume is copiously 
and admirably illustrated. 


WuenN Mr. Henry Wellington Wack set 
out to write his volume /n Thamesland 
(Putnam’s Sons) he would have done better 
to limit himself to a narrative of his journey 
in the canoe Fuzzy-Wuzzy. Had he done 
that, and that alone, he might have 
produced a fairly entertaining work ; as it is, 
however, he has made that journey the 
excuse for producing a pretentious book for 
which he claims that it is a “‘ complete guide 
to the Thames Valley.” Now a guide may 
be plain or dull, or it may be verbose and 
highfaluting in the manner of its presenta- 
tion; but to justify its title it must be 
accurate, and this volume so frequently fails 
in accuracy that the reader who knows the 
river must be moved to _ impatience. 
Having followed Mr. Wack from the source 
of the Thames to its estuary, we reach the 
map which his publishers have provided, 
and that also has such errors—such glaring 
errors—as leave us little but the many 
photographic illustrations to commend. 
This map shows us Cirencester on the left 
bank of the Thames about fifteen miles from 
its source (it is usually on the right bank of 
the Churn); Dorchester is shown on the 
left bank of the Thames about a couple of 
miles above its confluence with the Thame 
instead of on the latter river; Cookham, 
Hampton, Hampton Court, and some other 
familiar riverside places are not given at all 
(though a village named Bushy Park is put 
opposite Kingston); then, too, there are a 
number of misspellings—the ‘‘Map of the 
Thames Valley ” gives from Biggleswade in 
the north to Cuckfield in the south—“ Ips- 
witch ”’ for Ipswich, “‘ Fordwick ”’ for Ford- 
wich, Tilbury “ Port” for Fort, “‘ Osted ”’ 
for Oxted, “Princes Bisborough” for 
Princes Risborough, ‘‘ Workingham” for 
Wokingham, and so on. 

Turning back from the map to the text, 





we find that we have made too lengthy a 
list of slips or other errors to do more than 
point out some of them. Mr. Wack quarrels 
with his own map by giving the source of 
the river to Thames Head, and leaving 
Cirencester on the River Churn. During 
the first forty (why only forty ?) miles of 
the river’s course we are told that it is very 
quiet, though ‘“‘ when the wind is right, the 
distant din of the toiling town may be 
faintly heard.’”” What wind would serve 
to bring the din of what toiling town to the 
river between Trewsbury Mead and Eyns- 
ham Bridge ? Again, “ the tow-path which 
extends along the river bank from Oxford 
down to Teddington, near Richmond, is 
used for towing both pleasure boats and the 
heavy barges of commerce.’”’ Those who 
have followed the towing-path through- 
out its course know that it extends from 
over thirty miles above Oxford to a dozen 
miles below Teddington. Inglesham Round 
House (the true beginning of the Thames 
towing-path) stands, we are told, “in the 
shade of the slender alders”; but for 
*alders”” Mr. Wack should have written 
poplars. Leaving Wallingford, Mr. Wack 
says, “A short distance below the town 
bridge is Chalmore Lock and Weir ”’—a 
statement that would have been true once ; 
but Chalmore Lock was done away with 
about a quarter of a century ago. 

The account of Henley is marked by 
various errors. A certain inn at Great 
Marlow is described as ‘‘ the famous little 
hostelry where Izaak Walton lived, and 
fished, and wrote his quaint treatise on the 
piscatorial art’’—a matter which writers 
on ‘The Compleat Angler’ have curiously 
overlooked. Of Richmond Hill Mr. Wack 
says, “To the left, and below the terrace 
of the Star and Garter, a modern hostelry 
which occupies the site of the structure 
where Queen Elizabeth died, one sees White 
Lodge....Beyond is Ham House.” This 
is ludicrously wrong. If we stand “on the 
heights of Richmond Terrace,” and look 
upstream to the south-west, Ham House is 
about a mile in front of us, and White 
Lodge is about a mile and a half to the south 
of east, while old Richmond Palace used to 
stand nearly a mile away to the north- 
west. 

Inhis method, too, the author isasomewhat 
misleading guide, for in following the course 
of the river he jumps from Shepperton to 
Sunbury, and then goes back to Walton ; 
and in leaving Hampton Court he proceeds 
to touch upon Moulsey Hurst and Garrick’s 
Island, both of which he had already passed 
nearly a mile upstream. His list of the 
locks omits Richmond, Osney, Northmoor, 
Radcot, and Grafton—and even the newest 
of the fournamed above, Folly Bridge, is ten 
years old ; and when he comes to providing 
a table of distances, it varies over and over 
again from that issued by the Thames Con- 
servancy in 1904; for example, the official 
table says that from Thames Head Bridge 
to Cricklade is six chains less than eight 
miles, but Mr. Wack, with minute particu- 
larity, gives the distance from Thames Head 
to Cricklade as eleven miles, six furlongs, 
and two yards ! 

In his unhappy style he seems at times 
to be carried away by the fine sound rather 
than the finer sense of the words which he 
uses. We read with some surprise of “ Eng- 
lish inns which, even with tabetic enterprise, 
might batten greatly.” Tabes on the re- 
spectable authority of Webster is defined as 
“ progressive emaciation,” and it does not 
seem likely that any one could batten greatly 
by a process of wasting away. 

Mr. Wack makes fun of the guide—the 
‘**ten-shilling serf,’” whatever that may 
mean—who showed him and his friend 
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over Oxford; and since he dubs himself a 
guide, he should have taken greater care over 
both his matter and manner. 

In his account of his own experiences, 
the record of the things said by himself and 
his compatriots, he is sometimes enter- 
taining, though now and again his intended 
fun is wanting in good taste; with his 
gibes at “Toyland,” at the smallness of 
England, and the slowness of the English, 
he makes us realize that there is something 
worse than insularity, and that some 
travellers are not wanting in the quality. 


WE have beforeusthetwo opening volumes 
of a new series, “The Wellwood Books,”’’ 
published by Mr. S. Wellwood. A Book of 
English Sonnets is the first. The appeal of 
the sonnet is by no means universal, but 
to such as heed it this volume will be very 
welcome. The field of selection, ranging 
from Sir Thomas Wyatt to Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, could not well be wider; but the 
compiler has disarmed all possible cavillings 
at particular inclusions or omissions by 
stating in the preface that his work has no 
claim to be other than ‘‘a purely personal 
choice.” This choice, however, leaves little 
to be desired, and we note with pleasure 
many sonnets which will probably be new 
to the average reader—two, for instance, by 
F. W. H. Myers ; while among living poets 
represented are Mr. Swinburne, Mr. William 
Watson, Mrs. Meynell, Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
and Mr. A. C. Benson. It would be difficult 
to speak too highly of the outward aspect 
of the volume and of the taste and care 
which have gone to its production. The 
type (a design after Froben of Basle), 
binding, and especially the paper are 
delightful, fully realizing the beauty and 
simplicity aimed at by this new and most 
charming series. 


Kerats’s Odes, Sonnets, and La Belle 
Dame sans Merci, a most dainty volume, is 
the second of ‘‘ The Wellwood Books,’ and 
peculiarly appropriate to the poet of whom 
Leigh Hunt wrote, ‘‘ In his best pieces every 
bit is precious.” The binding is simple, but 
effective ; and in other externals the book 
maintains the admirable standard of con- 
scientious workmanship and excellence set 
by its predecessor. Not the least pleasing 
of its features is the absence of anything in 
the shape of an introduction. 


Sucu mild interest as attaches to The 
Confessions of an Anarchist, by W. C. Hart 
(E. Grant Richards), arises from the fact 
that the author writes of his own experi- 
ences of a class of humanity to which at one 
time he considered himself to belong. Like 
more than one former anarchist from whose 
eyes the scales have fallen, he is left without 
the shadow of an illusion with regard to the 
existence of real patriotism or loyalty, or 
even the merely practical merit of cohesion, 
amongst his former “‘ companions,” and _ his 
denunciation of them is unsparing. That 
the truth of his statements (and we have 
heard most of them before) is not more 
impressive is due to his cheap and ineffective 
manner of writing. The picture he draws 
is at best sordid, and the most noteworthy 
chapter is that devoted to the biographies 
of certain well-known “ apostles,” such as 
Louise Michel. The pages are also adorned 
with curious and highly coloured extracts 
from anarchist literature. 


The Scots Churches in England. By Ken- 
neth Macleod Black. (Blackwood.) — To 
sketch the history of the Scots Presbyterian 
churches in England is not an easy task. 
But it was worth attempting, and Mr. 
Black has done it as well as it need be done. 
English : oo have, for the most part, a 
very confused idea of Presbyterianism. They 





imagine it to be confined chiefly to Scot- 
land, as if the discipline and organization 
were unable to exist except in “ the moor- 
land breezes or within sight and scent of the 
heather.’’ There are still more, as Mr. Black 
points out, who fail to grasp the elementary 
fact that Presbyterianism was once the 
established form of religion in England, and 
had absolutely no connexion whatever with 
Scotland, save a sympathy born of common 
religious form and spirit. Many of the 
oldest Presbyterian churches in England, 
some dating back almost to the middle of 
the seventeenth century, are purely English 
in character; while many more came into 
being within recent years under the auspices 
of the Presbyterian Church in England, and 
(after 1876) the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land. With these the present volume is in 
no way concerned. Mr. Black merely presents 
in outline the story of Presbyterianism in 
England, so far as it has been of purely 
Scottish origin or maintenance, dealing in 
greater detail with the life-history of some 
of the more representative and interesting 
congregations, such as Crown Court, Regent 
Square, and St. Columba’s, Pont Street. 
Brief notices of Scots churches in the Eng- 
lish provinces are added; and in this con- 
nexion the fact is recalled that among the 
founders of Oldham Street Scots Church, 
Liverpool, were John Gladstone and Wil- 
liam Ewart, and that, owing to some dis- 
pute about the election of a minister, the 
Gladstones left, carrying with them the 
child who was to be the leading statesman 
of the century. The book contains much 
incidental matter of interest to students of 
ecclesiastical history, and altogether may be 
regarded as a worthy supplement to the 
Rev. A. H. Drysdale’s weighty volume, pub- 
lished in 1879, dealing with ‘ The History of 
the Presbyterians in England.’ 


Book-Auction Records. Edited by Frank 
Karslake. Vol. III. Part 3. (Karslake & 
Co.)—This part includes the sales that took 
place between April Ist and June 30th, and 
contains 5,291 records. The frontispiece 
exhibits a coloured view of the Grand Pump 
Room at Bath and the old White Hart Inn, 
at which Mr. Pickwick and his friends stayed 
during their visit to that city; and the 
introduction gives an interesting account 
of the Bath booksellers, with a more detailed 
history of the two principal establishments 
at the present day. Mr. Karslake states 
that ‘‘ serious objection having been taken 
to the publication of total amounts realized 
by sales, these totals will not, as a matter of 
courtesy, be printed in future.”” There may 
be valid reasons for this course, though we 
think that the omission of the totals dstracts 
from the value of Mr. Karslake’s publica- 
tion as a “ record ”’ of book auctions. From 
some points of view, the most important 
sale during the period under review was that 
of Mr. Truman’s Cruikshank collection 
(May 7th-12th). It is not likely that such 
a collection will ever again come into the 
market. The total sum realized approached 
5,0001., or nearly double that obtained for 
Mr. Bruton’s fine collection in June, 1897. 
The difference is accounted for by the fact 
that Mr. Truman’s was a much more exten- 
sive collection, containing 1,421 lots, as 
against 605 in Mr. Bruton’s sale. The price 
of individual items does not seem to have 
advanced during the past nine years. Two 
very fine copies of Grimm’s ‘ German Popular 
Stories’ realized respectively 841. and 671. 
in 1897, while an equally perfect copy brought 
821. in 1906. The month of May was re- 
markable for the dispersal of nine Shak- 
speare and pseudo-Shakspeare quartos, the 
sale of which aggregated 2,086/. The 
Roberts edition of ‘The Merchant of 


Venice,’ 1600, which was sold for 3151. on 
May 14th, 1897, now brought 460l., though 
a slightly smaller copy; but, on the other 
hand, the second quarto of ‘ King Lear,’ 
1608, realized only 395/., as against 900I. 
for the Carrington copy on July 29th, 1905, 
and the Roberts edition of ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ 1600, which was slightly 
defective, brought 280/., as against a copy 
sold on December 9th, 1905, for 4801. In 
the Daniel sale, 1864, this edition only 
realized 361. The second quarto of ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 1619, fetched 
295/., and the third quarto of ‘ King Henry 
the Fifth,’ 1608, 1501. The first edition of 
‘The Whole Contention,’ and the third 
edition of ‘ Pericles,’ 1619, with which it 
was originally published, realized respect- 
ively 1101. and 161/. Of the spurious plays, 
‘Sir John Oldcastle,’ 1600, brought 1101, 
as against a larger copy which realized 371. 
on May 14th, 1897; and ‘The Yorkshire 
Tragedy,’ 1619, was bought for 1251. A 
copy of the First Folio, wanting title and 
verses opposite, and d-fective in other 
respects, was sold for 245l. on June 30th ; 
two imperfect copies of the Second Folio 
brought respectively 26/. and 131. 15s. ; and 
two of the Fourth Folio, more or less defzctive, 
301. and 91. Another important feature in 
these ‘ Records ’ is the sale of sevent2en pre- 
Shakspearean plays and interludes, which 
took place on June 30th, and reached an 
aggregate of 2,6021. Some of these plays 
have gone, we believe, to the British 
Museum; one of the most important was 
secured by a well-known English bibliophile ; 
and two at least have crossed the Atlantic. 

A glance through these pages leads 
us to the conclusion that the acquisition 
of perfect copies of the English classics is 
becoming yearly a more difficult enterprise. 
A mutilated copy of ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 
1719, brought 602. ; and three copies of ‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ of which none was in 
immaculate condition, realized respectively 
86l., 701., and 601. Even a copy of the first 
issue of Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ with two letters 
missing from the word “ Finis,” reached 
the very considerable sum of 951. 
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MISS SEWELL. 


THE death of Elizabeth Missing Sewell 
at Ashcliff, Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, where 
she had lived for many years, will not convey 
much to the present race of readers, though 
the Sewells are a notable family. Elizabeth’s 
father, Thomas Sewell, of Newport, had 
twelve children. Two of them, Ellen and 
James Edwards, the late well-known Warden 
of New College, lived beyond ninety, and 
Elizabeth, who died last week, was born 
in the February of the year of Waterloo. 
Another brother, Richard, wrote a good 





deal, and won the Newdigate at Oxford by a 
poem on ‘The Temple of Vesta at Tivoli,’ 
said to have been composed in a single night, 
and another, William, was famous as the 
extravagant founder of St. Columba’s College, 
and of St. Peter’s College, Radley, and one 
who rushed into print with fiery frequency. 

Elizabeth was a strong churchwoman, 
and a pattern of good works and industry 
her whole life through. She was too sen- 
sible to be spoilt by success, too steady to 
be deterred by difficulties. With the aid 
of her sister Ellen she taught her own nieces 
and other girls from 1851 to 1891, when the 
weight of years led her to retire. When her 
father died in debt, his family, shunning the 
common expediency of bankruptcy, took 
on themselves the duty of payment in full, 
which was accomplished after many hard 
years of endeavour. 

Elizabeth was at one time known every- 
where as the “author of ‘Amy Herbert’ 
and other stories.” These tales for girls— 
‘Amy Herbert’ (1844) was succeeded by 
‘Laneton Parsonage’ (1846-8) and many 
more—are not exactly unreadable; they 
show some skill in plot and arrangement, 
but they are of too obviously “ improving ” 
a character to succeed nowadays. The 
present writer recalls that twenty years ago 
they were seldom taken out of a village 
library, though they were the only fiction 
available. When Miss Yonge came, the 
vogue of ‘Amy Herbert ’ was over. 

Elizabeth also published a number of 
religious and educational books, including a 
‘First History of Greece,’ ‘Outline History 
of Italy,’ an ‘Autobiography’ (privately 
printed), two books of historical selections 
with C. M. Yonge, and many reprints from 
magazines. 

A full list of her writings, with many inter- 
esting details of the Sewell family and con- 
nexions, which show their widely developed 
gifts for writing, will be found in Mr. Moun- 
tague Charles Owen’s privately printed 
record of ‘ The Sewells of the Isle of Wight,’ 
just published. Mr. Owen is the youngest 
son of Mary Ellen Sewell, who was educated 
by her aunt Elizabeth at Bonchurch, and 
his branch of the family have distinguished 
themselves in scholarship. 











OTHER WILLIAM SHAKESPEARES. 
II. 


Mr. Moore’s report of May 16th is favour- 
able to John, whom he believes willing to 
pay, and the supposed forfeiture, if any, 
incurred by his reposing trust in another 
brother. Plaintiff might be relieved (Monro’s 
‘Acta Cancellaria,’ p. 221). But in his 
supplementary report he explains the ‘‘relief’’ 
to be only until decision. From the Star 
Chamber case we know that the appointment 
of the commission of inquiry in Warwick 
should come in between 6 and 7 (January 13th 
1616/17). Mr. Moore’s report in Michaelmas 
Term, 1617, is favourable to William, who 
should have the premises, if annuity not 
paid; and he finds the answers of the 
defendants defective (Monro’s ‘ Acta Can- 
cellaria,’ p. 222). 

In this counter case of “‘ William contra 
John,” Mr. Monro omits to mention another 
paper, lately found by Mr. J. W. Gray and 
by myself, ‘The further answer of John 
Shakespeare, Edmund Fowler, and Thomas 
Sadler, defendants, to the bill of complaint 
of William Shakespeare, complainant.” It 
is not dated in the draft, but written across 
the top is a note in another hand, ‘‘ Sworn 
27th Jan., 1617 Matthew Carew,” i.e., 
1617/18 (Chance. Proc., Ser. II. Bundle 291, 
S. No. 108) |... 





In spite of Mr. Moore’s favourable report, 
the case was evidently decided against 
William, in Easter Term, 1618, by Sir Julius 
Cesar, on the sworn evidence of Thomas 
Shakespeare, Fowler, and Sadler. William 
filed a bill in the Star Chamber as to their 
perjury, June 9th, 1618, which was replied 
to on June 11th. The result is not pre- 
served. 

In the course of the depositions, both 
sides agreed as to preliminary facts; both 
allowed John to have been the father’s 
favourite son; they differed as to the cause 
of Richard’s action. John stated that 
** William had for many years been undutiful 
and disobedient, and taken very unnatural 
and wicked courses, to his father’s great 
grief.” William explained that until he 
was forty years of age he had worked as a 
labourer on his father’s farm without wages, 
only receiving his meat, drink, and garments. 
His father had never even allowed him any 
stock that he might raise up means to live 
on. He had done this, believing that the 
farm would later be his own, as his father 
always said it should. But about ten years 
before his father’s death he had gone into 
service, with his father’s permission, that 
he might earn some money, and “‘ might be 
able to bestow his brothers and his sister, 
and fare in personal estate the better.” It 
is not so stated, but one can read between 
the lines, that he wanted to marry, and did 
marry, a certain well-to-do Mrs. Margery. 
When, through service on other people’s 
property, he “ had gotten some money into 
his purse, he ‘lent and bestowed much 
on his brother Richard, and did also, in all 
dutiful manner, respect and use his father 
and mother, and did him many services to 
his good liking.” But the aging father had 
doubtless missed the strong arms of his son, 
all the more that they had not been duly 
appreciated. While William was away, 
working for money, John was at home, 
weaving, and not only John, but his sister 
Joan, whom his father loved exceedingly. 
Joan preferred her youngest brother, and 
the two combined to obtain for him the 
property “by false information and other 
sinister means.” John used every means in 
his power to keep William away. Even 
when his father sent for him, John shut the 
door in his face and would violently assault 
him, threatening William that “if he 
hindered him from getting the premises, 
he would keep him in prison all his life for 
it.” The action of John and Joan “ was 
very hardlyspoken of among the neighbours.” 
Their mother had encouraged them at the 
time, but on her death-bed she bitterly 
repented, and “‘ asked William to forgive her, 
and to pray to God to forgive her too. 
William had submitted until John had 
broken the proviso. John’s bill in Chancery, 
May Ist, 1616 (Bills and Answers, James I., 
Bundle S. 1457), is an appeal to be protected 
against the intrusions of William, who had 
injured him, and maltreated his cattle, 
turning them out of his pasture. He said 
he had fulfilled the conditions of the deed, 
and at the said Lady Day, 1615, “ did by 
himself, or some one for him, tender the 
money between the hours of 10 and 2.” 
He had gone to the church porch between 
11 and 12, but, William not being there, he 
departed about other business, leaving the 
money with his brother Thomas, supposing 
that William would either come or send for 
it. Thomas waited in the church porch, 
but William did not come, and he sent it 
to his house the next day; but William, 
“being of a contentious and troublesome 
spirit, and seeking and endeavouring by ¢ 
means to trouble your orator and put him 
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to unnecessary expense, refused it.” ‘‘ The 
said William Shakespeare, the 6th of April 
last, at a Court holden for the manor, did 
make claim to the messuage as the eldest 
son and heir of Richard Shakespeare,” pre- 
tending that it had been forfeited; and 
“except for the Equity of Chancery, your 
said orator is altogether remediless.’”’ It 
may easily be seen that John’s statement 
as to the tender was somewhat indefinite. 
William’s answer is clear (filed May 6th, 
not included in Mr. Monro’s list). He had 
gone to the church porch of Rowington, not, 
indeed, at 10 o’clock, but shortly after 12, 
and waited until 3 o’clock. He had “ openly 
published the cause of his coming there, and 
many took notice thereof’; but neither 
John, nor any one for him came thither to 
pay. John, indeed, had ridden off to 
Warwick, four miles away, on pleasure. 
William therefore, “ considering how John, 
by indirect and undue means, had gotten 
the inheritance,” and believing that he by 
neglect of this proviso had forfeited it, law- 
fully entered into the premises as his father’s 
legal heir, in a peaceable manner, along with 
his wife. He had turned some cattle out 
of the pasture, but quite gently, and they 
did not belong to his brother, but to Thomas 
Ley. Here something is implied, which is 
not expressly stated. John was his own 
master, and could fix his own hours ; William, 
still at service, was not master of his own 
time. Hence he was late at the appointment, 
and hence his wife, and not himself, made the 
later ‘‘ forcible entries,” referred to as his. 
He goes on to say that he had heard that 
his “ wife had been uncivilly beaten and 
buffeted about the head, and at one time was 
bruised upon the breast that it wrankled,” 
and her nursing child fell ill in consequence. 
This had been done by John, Thomas Ley 
helping him, “‘ who, in a most violent and 
unchristian manner, did take the shoe from 
his foot’ to strike her. John had falsely 
excused himself that Margery had attacked 
his wife. William confessed that he had 
laid claim to the premises at the Court held 
on April 6th last, and that by all lawful 
means he intends to have and to hold them. 
He is sure that he was not paid, and he knows 
nothing of John or his representative waiting 
in the church porch. 

The further answer of John Shakespeare 
and others of January 27th, 1617/18, also 
omitted by Mr. Monro, suggests either that 
by some curious, but not impossible coinci- 
dence, one party went out of the church 
porch just the minute before the other 
came in, and that more than once, or that 
one or the other committed perjury. It is 
too long to transcribe, and most of it is 
recited in the Star Chamber case. John 
denies William’s statement that on Lady 
Day, 1615, “‘ relying on his craft and subtilty, 
accompanied only by Henry Clarke, minister, 
he did, near the church porch, tender the forty 
shillings,’ and go off to Warwick on 
pleasure, leaving neither money nor repre- 
sentative. He stated that “‘ about 12 of 
the clock he came into the church porch, 
and did tender the money, but neither 
William nor any one for him was there to 
receive it.” He had “ heard it reported that 
the complainant had threatened to cut off 
an arm or a legg,” and he therefore went 
home to dinner, and afterwards went to 
Warwick, where he had business, as it was 
market day. Before he left, he gave the 
money to his brother Thomas, with direction 
and authority to pay it to William, or any 
other for him, and to stay at the church 
porch until the last instant, to be able to 
tender the money. Thomas Shakespeare 
had told him, and he thinks he can prove it, 








that he did stay until after two o'clock, 
and at the last instant did tender the money 
in presence of these two witnesses, Edmund 
Fowler and Thomas Sadler, who say that 
Thomas entreated them to be present with 
him. They met him, as they were coming 
to see him; about a quarter of a mile from 
Rowington, and went to the church porch 
about half-past one and they stayed until 
the last instant, or ‘‘neere thereabout,” 
and saw him tender the money at 2 o’clock ; 
but neither William nor any for him was 
present. They deny that they or any of 
them have ‘contrived any secret estates, 
surrenders, articles, or agreements,’ con- 
cerning this business. They are quite 
willing to answer further in any point “ not 
sufficiently answered, confessed, avoided, 
and reversed or denied,’ and trust this 
honourable Court may give them their 
reasonable costs and charges wrongfully 
sustained. It is signed by Ric. Weston. 

The Star Chamber case six months later, 
June 9th, 1618, transcribed in full in Notes 
and Queries, August 3rd, 1867, after reciting 
the bulk of the Chancery proceedings, con- 
tinues the plea. William’s complaint shows 
that John at first said he had stayed until 
2 o’clock or near thereabout. He acknow- 
ledges there may have been a tender between 
11 and 12, but there was none afterwards. 
He tells us that a commission from Chancery 
had been sent to John Norton, gent., Francis 
Collins, gent.,* Thomas Warner, clerk, and 
John Greene, gent., to examine the witnesses 
at Warwick, January 13th, 1616. (This 
commission sat between the dates of Mr. 
Cecil Monro’s entries 6 and 7.) He there 
denounces ‘‘the wicked, ungodly, and 
corrupt subornacion of the said John and 
Thomas, of Edmund Fowler, tailor, Thomas 
Sadler, hempdresser, both of Coventry, who 
answered falsely, untruely, corruptly, and 
unlawfully ” that they had come and seen 
Thomas tender the money between half past 
1 and 2 o’clock, and the money lay on the 
bench all the time until 2 o’clock, when they 
went away together, Thomas Shakespeare 
to Killingworth, Sadler and Fowler to 
Coventry. William declares their deposition 
false, untrue, and corrupt, to the displeasure 
of Almighty God, contrary to the laws of 
the “ Realme,’? and to the king’s peace, 
crown, and dignity, and to the great pre- 
judice of him, whose case in Chancery was 
decreed against him by Sir Julius Cesar in 
Easter Term last. He says he has no hope 
except the equity of the Star Chamber. 

On the 11th of June John and the other 
defendants reply, supporting their previous 
assertions, saying that William was not 
present at 2 o’clock, and as “to all the 
perjuries, falsities, and corruptions, they are 
not guilty.” 

The decision has not been preserved, nor 
the initiation of a third Chancery suit. But 
the two Chancery orders of 1619 referred to 
by Mr. Monro belong to this later series. 

It is relevant to the question to return to 
the records of Rowington. The action does 
not seem to have prejudiced William with 
his neighbours, because in 1622, only three 
years after the last notice in Chancery, he 
was elected churchwarden. As a church- 
warden had to bea “‘substantial householder,” 
this implies that William had been left in 
possession of his dearly bought inheritance. 
It also suggests a great change in his prospects 
from the time in which he sued in forma 
pauperis ; or @ desire of the neighbours to 
show their respect for him. John was buried 
May 5th, 1635; William on February 20th, 
1646/7. 





* Mentioned in the poet's will and the overseer thereof. 





Their long-continued litigation must have 
stirred not only Rowington, but Warwick- 
shire, and it must have been well known to 
the poet. For he, too, was a homager of 
the manor of Rowington, for one of the only 
two tenements belonging to that manor in 
Stratford-on-Avon—the property in Chapel 
Lane taken over by his brother Gilbert for 
him in 1602. For that tenement, therefore, 
he should have been on the jury at Row- 
ington at the Court in April, 1614 when, 
immediately after his father’s death, William 
claimed his inheritance ; or in the following 
April, when he claimed it as forfeited. 
Though, from reasonable causes, he might 
have been excused attendance, the poet 
was certain to know of all the cases brought 
before the Court. It is probable that he 
sympathized with the elder brother, who had 
been ousted from the headship of the family, 
a@ man of his own name, exactly of his 
Own age, possibly related to him in some 
degree, with the same number of brothers 
as he, and also with one sister, Joan. 
One trifling fact suggests acquaintanceship 
and sympathy—that William’s case was 
taken up by, and developed and signed by, 
Thomas Greeene, the poet’s cousin and 
attorney of Straftord-on-Avon, when, & 
week after Shakespeare’s death, the younger 
brother interfered with the course of Common 
Law by throwing it into Chancery. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 








‘THE GREAT REVOLT OF 1381.’ 


I sELDOM protest against the action of 
reviewers ; but when it comes to a case of 
falsification of text, I am constrained to 
speak out. 

In the review of my book on August 4th, 
your contributor writes as follows :— 

‘‘ The former [the ‘ Anonimal Chronicle,’ ed. Tre* 
velyan] is translated by Mr. Oman, accurately we 
hope, but it is disquieting to find him rendering, in 
the narrative of the first riot, ‘ils ne voderont nulle 
denier paier, pur cause que ils avoient un aquitance 
pur celle subsidie’ (p. 32), by ‘ they would not pay 
a penny more because they already had a receipt 
from himself for the said subsidy.’ Their receipt, 
on the contrary, would be from the collectors, whose 
levy the commissioner had come to revise.” 

Now will it be believed that your reviewer 
has left out the two most important words 
of the French, the two which justify my 
translation ? The text runs, “ ils ne voderont 
nulle denier paier, pur cause que ils avoient 
un aquitance de luy mesmes pur celle sub- 
sidie.’ He can never have looked at the 
actual text, or he has (what I can hardly 
believe of a contributor to The Atheneum) 
deliberately suppressed words. My private 
impression is that the case is less bad, that 
he has merely been so careless as to neglect 
to look at the text of the chronicle, and has 
used a casual reference in a far distant page 
of my book, where part of the above French 
sentence is quoted in a foot-note with etc. at 
the end. There the words “ de luy mesmes ” 
happen not to occur. But reviewers, when 
investigating the accuracy of a translation, 
are in duty bound to look at the text trans- 
lated before they pronounce an opinion. 


C. OMAN. 
*,* Mr. Oman need not be dependent on 
“‘a private impression.” We cited the 


passage from p. 32 (as above) of his own 
book, in which he professes to quote the 
French text, but has himself omitted, it 
appears, the three words in question from 
the middle (not the end) of the passage. 
We had given him credit for at least quot- 
ing accurately the chronicle on which he 
relies. If there is “falsification of the text,” 
it is his own. 
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Kiterary Gossip. 


Amone the contributions to the 
September Independent Review will be the 
following: ‘Sir Edward Grey’s Foreign 
Policy : Russia and Macedonia,’ by Mr. 
H.N. Brailsford ; ‘ Women’s Suffrage,’ by 
Lady Trevelyan; ‘Charles James Fox,’ 
by Mr. J. L. Hammond; ‘ Mademoiselle 
de l’Espinasse,’ by Mr. G. L. Strachey ; 
‘Michael Davitt’s Unfinished Campaign,’ 
by Mr. F. Sheehy-Skeffington ; ‘ Progress 
and the Final Goal,’ by Mr. J. H. Wick- 
steed; and ‘ Pecksniff and his Proto- 
type,’ by Mr. C. C. Osborne. 


‘LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
Grornce WASHINGTON,’ being his corre- 
spondence with Tobias Lear and the 
latter’s diary of the last days, will be 
published shortly by Messrs. A. Constable 
& Co. Tobias Lear was Washington’s 
confidential secretary, and these intimate 
letters, all but six of which are virtually 
unpublished (though parts of some were 
used in Jared Spark’s biography, and 
they have just been privately printed), 
offer new light upon the character of the 
first of Americans, his property, farm, and 
home life during the years when he was 
President; indeed, the volume might 
almost be called ‘ Washington as a 
Country Gentleman.’ It will contain 
some rare portraits. 


THE same firm are publishing ‘The 
Flock,’ by Mrs. Mary Austin. It is an 
open-air book, practical also, and _his- 
torical. Mrs. Austin begins with the 
early Spaniards who drove their flocks 
into the then unknown West. She carries 
her description through every phase of 
shepherding in the valleys, on the moun- 
tains, in rain, and in drought. She tells 
of the herders and the shearers, their 
ways and their rivalries ; beasts of prey, 
their methods of attacking the flock, 
and the shepherd’s defences. The volume 
will be fully illustrated by Mr. E. Boyd 
Smith. 


Sm CHARLES CrostHwaiTe, K.C.S.L, 
late member of the Council of India, 
writes on ‘ The New Spirit in India’ in 
Blackwood for September, and an anony- 
mous writer has a paper on ‘Abdul Hamid, 
Sultan and Khalif, and the Pan-Islamic 
Movement.’ Other articles and sketches 
in the number are ‘ A Gentleman of Rank,’ 
by Mr. Walter B. Harris; ‘ Po-Thet,’ a 
Burmese story, by Major Morris Bent ; 
‘The Seventh Duke of Rutland’; and 
‘The Coalition Cabinet: Behind the 
Scenes.’ 


Mr. Witrrip ScawEeNn Buvnt, as if 
smarting vicariously under the lash lately 
inflicted upon Arabs at Denshawai, has 
retorted with an indictment of Lord 
Cromer’s administration of law as between 
natives and thee army of occupation. 
Under the title of ‘ Atrocities of Justice 
under British Rule in Egypt,’ it will be 
issued in a fortnight by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 

Messrs. BemRosE will publish next 
month an important contribution to 
county family history, viz., a ‘ Descriptive 





Catalogue of Derbyshire Charters in 
Public and Private Libraries and Muni- 
ment Rooms,’ compiled, with preface and 
indexes, for Sir H. H. Bemrose by Mr. 
I. H. Jeayes, Assistant Keeper of Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. The 2,787 
charters contained in this volume cover 
a range of years extending from the early 
twelfth century to the middle of the 
sixteenth. 


‘Lorp Acton AND His Crrcrz,’ which 
is to be jointly published by Mr. George 
Allen and Messrs. Burns & Oates early 
next month, contains nearly two hundred 
letters of Acton’s, mostly on literature 
and religion. Abbot Gasquet as editor 
supplies a sympathetic monograph on 
the periodicals Acton and his friends 
conducted between the years 1858 and 
1875. The correspondence, which treats 
of most of the important literature 
current during that quarter of a century, 
extends “over the best years of Acton’s 
life, presenting him,” says the Abbot, 
‘‘in his most characteristic moods, and 
testifying to his most enduring friend- 
ships.” Alike for learning, for industry, 
and for conscience, Acton must rank 
among foremost editors—this, at least, is 
the opinion expressed by the Abbot, who 
adds: ‘‘ The familiar praise of him as the 
most erudite man of his generation, if 
unattested by any volume all his own, 
receives abundant illustration in these 
letters.” Some important Newman cor- 
respondence also is published for the first 
time; and an outpouring of sympathy 
addressed by ‘“‘ Ultramontane ” Ward (as 
Tennyson called him) to Acton, at a 
moment of stress, is one among many 
surprises the volume reveals. It will 
have an engraved portrait of Acton for 
its frontispiece. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will publish in Sep- 
tember the same scholar’s ‘ Lectures on 
Modern History,’ which we already 
announced earlier in the year. The Intro- 
duction deals exclusively with Acton’s 
Cambridge work. This book is to be 
followed by Acton’s ‘Lectures on the 
French Revolution,’ and also by two 
volumes of essays and reviews. 


THE same firm are publishing next 
month Mr. H. G. Wells’s new book ‘ In the 
Days of the Comet,’ which is a romantic 
love story set in the peculiar atmosphere 
of apprehension created by the coming 
of a strange green meteor; Mrs. Clara 
Bell’s translation of Pierre Loti’s ‘ Désen- 
chantées,’ and Miss Carey’s new story 
‘No Friend like a Sister.’ 


Tue September 7'emple Bar contains a 
sketch of Alphonse Daudet, as author and 
man, by Miss Mary F. Sandars. One of 
Daudet’s stories, ‘The Child Spy,’ is also 
published in the same number. 


THE death of Miss Elizabeth Sewell 
reminds us that she called on the Brown- 
ings in Rome in 1861; and thirty-six 
years later, in her Isle of Wight home, 
indulgently read a record of that long 
past visit in ‘The Letters of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning.’ ‘‘ Miss Sewell,’’ wrote 
Mrs. Browning to Isa Blagden, “is a very 





nice, gentle-looking, cheerful, respectable 
sort of single-womanish person (decidedly 
single) of the olden type; very small, 
slim, quiet, with the nearest approach to 
a poky bonnet possible in this sinful 
generation. But really I liked her— 
liked her. There were gentleness, humility 
and conscience—three great gifts.” Miss 
Sewell, though her memory failed her in 
much else, could recall this meeting 
almost to the last. 


Mr. ArTHUR Symons has completed a 
new anthology upon which he has been 
engaged for some time, and the volume, 
which is to be entitled ‘A Pageant of 
Elizabethan Poetry,’ will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Blackie & Son. An 
anthology of Elizabethan poetry is not, 
of course, a novelty, but this new one 
claims to have certain advantages over 
its predecessors. The range of selection 
is exceptionally wide, the limits being 
Spenser and Herrick, and Mr. Symons 
aims at giving in full all that is best 
within that wonderful period. His arrange- 
ment is not chronological, but according 
to subject. 


Mgssrs. Soutru, ELper & Co. will have 
ready on September 3rd a new edition, 
forming the seventh impression, of ‘ The 
Upton Letters.’ In this issue the name 
of the author, and the reasons which 
impelled him to discard his anonymity 
are given. 


Mr. James Hoee is preparing a volume 
of ‘Humoresques and Whimsies,’ by 
editors and artists of Punch, which 
consists of stories by Mark Lemon, Shirley 
Brooks and Sir F. C. Burnand, with 
twelve illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank, Charles Keene, and _ Linley 
Sambourne. Mr. Hogg is the oldest of 
British magazine editors, and gives in an 
interesting ‘Preface of Memories’ an 
account of his founding of London Society, 
to which the stories were originally con- 
tributed, and some pleasing gossip of a 
time which held, perhaps, more natural 
gaiety than the present, and considerably 
less cheap instruction. 


TuE Rev. Griffith-Jones has contributed 
an introduction to a new book by Dr. 
Washington Gladden entitled ‘The New 
Idolatry,’ which Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons 
are publishing next month. 


Messrs. A. ConsTaBLE & Co. have in 
the press ‘A Treasury of English Litera- 
ture,’ selected and arranged by Miss 
Kate M. Warren, with an Introduction 
by Mr. Stopford Brooke. The book has 
been compiled, in the first place, as a 
companion to his ‘Primer of English 
Literature.’ Beyond this, however, it is 
hoped that it may represent more 
fully than has yet been attempted in a 
brief selection the course of our literature 
(with the exception of the drama) from 
the seventh century to the eighteenth. 
A special feature has been made of Old 
and Middle English writings before the 
time of Chaucer. 


‘Tue EnoGuish Patents oF Mono- 
PoLy,’ by Dr. William Hyde Price, which 
the same firm are about to publish, is the 
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first volume in “The Harvard Economic 
Studies,” which will be under the general 
supervision of Prof. Thomas N. Carver, 
and are intended to place before the 
public the results of special investiga- 
tions in the department of Economics 
of Harvard University. The present 
monograph is the result of several years 
of research, including a final year in the 
British Museum and the Record Office. 
The second number of the series will be 
‘The Lodging-House Question in Boston,’ 
by Dr. Albert Benedict Wolfe. 


Messrs. HARPER have recently circu- 
lated a statement of the sums they paid 
to English authors before the days of 
international copyright law. The firm 
were supplied in return with early sheets, 
or a duplicate manuscript. Dickens re- 
ceived from them 1,2501. for ‘Great 
Expectations,’ and 1,000/. each for ‘ Our 
Mutual Friend’ and ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities,’ besides smaller sums. Thackeray 
had 480/. for ‘The Virginians,’ and 2001. 
for ‘Denis Duval.’ The sums received by 
Trollope ranged from 700/. for ‘Sir Henry 
Hotspur,’ to 251. for ‘The Bertrams.’ 
George Eliot only got 20/. for the anony- 
mously issued ‘Adam Bede,’ but was 
paid 1,200/. for ‘ Middlemarch,’ and 1,7001. 
for ‘ Daniel Deronda.’ 


Mr. Jonn Lone has just arranged to 
bring out at once a sixpenny edition of 
‘The Flute of Pan,’ by the late Mrs. 
Craigie. 

From the British Museum Return, 
which has just been published, we learn 
that the Government of India presented 
to the Trustees in 1905 a very important 
series of Tibetan manuscripts, books, and 
curiosities, chosen from the collections 
formed during the recent expedition to 
Lhasa. Among the other Oriental acquisi- 
tions are several rare Arabic MSS. of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies, and an extensive collection of 
Mohammedan traditions. 


A FORTNIGHT ago we spoke of three out 
of four volumes of the edition published 
by Messrs. Bickers & Son of, Evelyn’s 
‘Diary’ as available. As a matter of 
fact, the issue has been completed some 
time since by the addition of the remain- 
ing volume. 


Mr. G. H. Powerit writes concerning 
“ Sidney’s sister,” &c. :— 

“Tt may interest your American corre- 
spondent to know that this well-known 
epitaph is neither in Waterson’s editions of 
1614 (the first) and 1636 (styled ‘ Fift edn.’ 
ed. J. Philipot), nor in the seventh edition 
of 1674, Harper.” 

Amonest the French scholars who have 
revisited London this summer is Prof. 
Feuillerat, of Rennes University, who is 
printing for Prof. Bang’s “ Materialien 
zur Kundedesilteren Englischen Dramas” 
a volume of documents on the revels at 
Court temp. Elizabeth. The volume will 
contain several unpublished books of 
expenses, including one from the Loseley 
collection. With the kind permission of 
Mr. W. More Molyneux, of Loseley Hall, 
Prof. Feuillerat is now preparing a second 
volume, which is to contain the accounts 








of the Office of the Revels temp. Ed- 
ward VI. and Mary preserved at Loseley. 


AN imposing monument to the memory 
of Ferdinand Fabre, the prolific novelist, 
was inaugurated on Sunday last at his 
native place, Bédarieux (Hérault), by 
M. Dujardin-Beaumetz, the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Fine Arts. The 
artist, M. Jacques Villeneuve, who is a 
painter as well as a sculptor, shows the 
novelist in company with, or rather as 
dominating, a shepherd with his sheep 
and dog. The monument was one of the 
features of the Salon of this year. 


Tue Frankfort Gazette will to-morrow 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its 
foundation, and it is interesting to know 
that its founder, Herr Sonneman, is still 
taking an active part in its management. 

THE Russian Government has pur- 
chased for 18,000 roubles the library of 
Pushkin, and has for the present placed it 
in the care of the Academy of Sciences at 
St. Petersburg. When the affairs of the 


country will permit, it is proposed to. 


establish a museum, which will be named 
after Pushkin, and will contain various 
literary and historical documents relating 
to Russian literature from the time of the 
poet to the end of the last century. 


At the monthly meeting of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution, held on 
Thursday week last, 117]. was voted 
to fifty-seven members and widows of 
members. 








SCIENCE 


ee 
BOOKS ON BIRDS. 


In the Preface to A Handbook of British 
Inland Birds, by Anthony Collett, with 
coloured and outline plates of eggs by Eric 
Parker (Macmillan & Co.), it is stated that 
the author’s intention is to facilitate the 
identification of the species of birds to be met 
with in the inland districts of this country. 
It is not implied thereby that these are not 
to be found on or near our deeply indented 
coasts; nor, on the other hand, are some 
species excluded which would in former times 
have been classed as “ water-birds.’”? The 
distinctions must necessarily be arbitiary 
and are sometimes illogical, but the broad 
fact remains that hardly any species de- 
scribed or diagnosed in this book might not 
be met with in the home counties or in the 
Midlands. It cannot be too often repeated 
that there is no spot in the British Islands 
more than sixty miles—and rarely fifty— 
from tidal water. 

The familiar birds, beginning with the 
thrushes and warblers, are well described, 
and their distribution and migration are 
adequately illustrated ; while the coloured 
representations of their eggs are of a far 
better quality than could reasonably be 
expected in a work priced at six shillings. 
In the words of Mr. Collett, “‘ the book is 
obviously intended for readers whose know- 
ledge of ornithology is of an elementary 
character”; and to these we can heartily 
recommend it. The manner in which the 
utility of a well-known illustrated manual 
is acknowledged without undue “ convey- 
ance”’ of the contents distinctly merits 
approbation ; there is a classified list of 
species, and the index is good, 





The Birds of Tunisia. By J. 1.8. Whitaker. 
2vols. (Porter.)—This is a handsome work, 
and contains, with the introduction and the 
index, nearly four hundred and fifty pages, 
printed in bold type on good paper. Its 
value is increased by a map restricted to 
Tunisia, and another of North Africa from 
the Gulf of Gabes on the east to the Straits of 
Gibraltar ; while Mr. Grénvold’s coloured 
illustrations of birds and a few others— 
nearly a score in all—add to the beauty of 
a publication creditable alike to author 
and publisher. Mr. Whitaker has passed 
years in Sicily, and has availed himself 
for many years of the facilities afforded by 
his position for visiting Tunisia. At first 
he went as a sportsman, then as a naturalist, 
and for the last decade he has been a sys- 
tematic and scientific writer of monographs 
on the avifauna of the Regency. Todo this 
work satisfactorily was, however, beyond 
the power of one man, and therefore Mr. 
Whitaker availed himself of the services 
of competent ornithologists, such as Mr. 
O. V. Aplin and M. Marius Blanc for Tunisia ; 
while, on his behalf, Mr. Edward Dodson 
traversed Tripoli from north to south— 
about 650 miles—and reached Murzuk, the 
capital of Fezzan, where the pioneer Joseph 
Ritchie died in 1819. Since that time few 
educated Europeans have visited the dis- 
trict. Mr. Dodson had previously collected 
for Mr. Whitaker in Morocco, as far south 
as Teluet in the Great Atlas ; so that, when 
we take into account the fairly advanced 
knowledge of birds and their distribution 
acquired by various naturalists in Algeria 
under French influences, it appears that the 
present work gives far more than a mere 
outline of the entire avifauna of the vast 
region between the Pillars of Hercules and 
Cyrenaica. With the exploration of the 
last, the chain will be completed to Egypt, 
of which the ornithology is well known. It 
should be added that the author is familiar 
with the birds of Italy and Southern 
Europe generally, and his frequent allusions 
to the distribution of species outside the 
prescribed limits of his present work render 
his volumes an admirable treatise on the 
bird-life of the western half of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Geographers have divided Tunisia into 
three regions, but Mr. Whitaker considers 
that four are more consistent with natural 
conditions. The first is the region to the 
north of the Atlas Mountains, well watered, 
fairly cultivated, by no means deficient in 
goodly trees, and clothed with scrub, attrac- 
tive to small birds. Of the second and drier 
region, the high plateaux between El] Oubira 
and the Feriana district may be regarded 
as fairly characteristic. The third and 
lower semi-desert region extends along 
the south-east coast of the Régency as far 
as the Tripoli frontier, where rain seldom 
falls, and cultivation is eonfined to the well- 
watered oases. On the border-line come 
the Chotts (lakes), followed by the fourth 
region, the true desert, where many of the 
resident birds (especially the larks and to 
some degree the chats) assimilate themselves 
more or less to the sandy colour of the soil. 
This protective coloration has its merit for 
the birds, but when complicated by local 
variation it gives, and will continue to give, 
infinite trouble to those systematic orni- 
thologists who try, in vain, to agree as to 
the right of a bird to specific rank, or its 
degradation to the condition of a mere 
form. The author holds the balance with 
great discrimination; and even when we 
venture to question some of his conclusions, 
his impartiality is never in doubt. Those 
who have read glowing accounts of visits 
to the eyries of vultures, eagles, and other 
Raptores may be surprised to learn that in 
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Tunisia birds of prey are of very local dis- 
tribution, except ‘‘ where the carcase is.” *¥ 

Owing to the expense of production, the 
book is necessarily costly (two guineas to 
subscribers), but we have very rarely met 
with work representing better value for its 

rice, and every student of Palearctic avi- 
ban must consult it, either in his own house 
or in some first-class library. 


The Birds of the Isle of Man. By P. G. 
Ralfe. (Edinburgh, Douglas.)—Beyond the 
fact that this island gave its vernacular 
name to the Manx shearwater, and was also 
famous for its peregrine falcons, compara- 
tively little has been known of its birds,other 
than those which frequent its fine cliffs, such 
as the choughs, gulls and other sea-fowl. 
Of late years attention has been directed 
to the smaller species, both residents and 
migrants, and“the list of these has increased, 
though Man is not rich in migrants, and the 
reports from lighthouses are scanty. The 
language of the inhabitants is a mixture of 
Erse and Old Norse, dying out, perhaps, 
but spoken by 4,000 persons according to 
the census of 1901 ; and the Erse element is 
shown in many of the names of birds, as 
well as in the Irish custom of hunting the 
wren on St. Stephen’s Day. Man also 
resembles Ireland in having no wood-owls 
no voles, and no stoats. Of ravens we read, 
in a recent guide-book before us, that the 
“are fairly numerous about Snaefell,”’ and, 
in the following sentence, “most of the 
pany in the neighbourhood can speak 

nglish.” Mr. Ralfe’s information about 
the raven is fuller, and one of the many 
pretty photogravures which adorn this book 
shows a nesting-place of the bird of Odin. 
A valuable feature is the plan of indicating 
the distribution of each species of bird in 
Lancashire, Ireland, the south of Scotland, 
the Hebrides, and the Orkneys. Altogether 
the book deserves high praise for its letter- 
press, illustrations, and index; the only 
drawback is the position of the principal 
map, but that is soon rectified by any one 
who intends to use the work, as we do. 


A Pocket-Book of British Birds, by E. F. M. 
Elms (West, Newman & Co.), exactly answers 
to its title. It consists of only 150 pages, 
inclusive of index ; the print, though small, 
is clear, and the plan of the book is excellent ; 
while the information given respecting the 
commoner birds is all that can be desired for 
the beginner. A few slips are to be found in 
the treatment of unfamiliar species, but on 
the whole the little book is a safe guide. 








ENGINEERING. 


Marine Boilers: their Construction and 
Working. By L. E. Bertin. Translated and 
edited by Leslie S. Robertson. Second 
Edition. (John Murray.)—This book, based 
upon M. L. E. Bertin’s work ‘ Les Chaudiéres 
Marines,’ published several years ago, when 
the author was Chief Constructor of the 
French Navy, first appeared at the end of 
1898; and a full notice of it was given in 
The Atheneum on July 22nd, 1899. The 
present edition has been brought up to date 
and considerably enlarged, containing 611 
pages of text in place of 419 pages, and 394 
figures in the text in place of 307 figures, 
mostly additional illustrations of boilers ; 
whilst the Interim and Final Reports of the 
Naval Boiler Committee appointed by the 
Admiralty in 1900, dated February, 1901, 
and June, 1904, respectively, have been 
given as appendixes. 


The principal addition, however, to this 





volume is a contribution on ‘ Liquid Fuel,’ 
written by Engineer - Lieutenant H. C. 
Anstey, R.N., constituting the fifth chapter, 
and occupying fifty pages with fifteen illus- 
trations. The production of petroleum at 
the present time is only about 3 per cent. 
that of coal, and therefore its application for 
the generation of power must necessarily be 
limited, and it can only take the place of coal 
under special conditions; but by the adoption 
of boilers which can be heated by either oil or 
coal, or both together, petroleum may prove 
a very valuable auxiliary to coal for marine 
purposes. Petroleum, owing to its higher 
calorific value, requires less storage space 
than coal for the same heating power, or in 
the same space provides fuel for a longer 
voyage than coal. Moreover, whereas the 
limited space in vessels of war precludes the 
adoption of mechanical stoking for coal, and 
the efficiency of fuel depends largely on 
the skill of the stoker, who has very trying 
work in hot climates, the mechanical feeding 
of the fires with oil can be readily arranged 
in a small space, and after being once 
adjusted to the existing conditions requires 
little attention, and consequently effects a 
great saving of labour. To obtain the 
smokeless combustion of liquid fuel, a large 
combustion chamber is essential to ensure 
the thorough admixture of the large volume 
of gases emitted from the heated oil 
immediately on entering the furnace, and 
about fifteen pounds of air are chemically 
required for the complete combustion of 
one pound of oil. In order to expose as 
great a surface of oil as possible, and to 
secure its complete admixture with the air 
introduced for its combustion, the oil is 
delivered into the furnace as a fine spray. 
This result is generally accomplished by 
aid of a jet of steam, two orifices being 
placed close together, through one of which 
a stream of oil flows under a slight pres- 
sure, the oil being broken up into fine 
spray by a jet of steam issuing from the other 
orifice, frequently arranged to work on the 
principle of an injector, so as to assist the 
flow of the oil. Compressed air can also 
be used for spraying the oil, but it has to 
be used at a considerably lower pressure 
than with steam spraying, owing to high 
pressures requiring air-compressors expen- 
sive to work and taking up a comparatively 
large space, as well as involving an undue 
fall of temperature in the expanding air. 
Another method of breaking up the oil into 
spray consists in forcing it under consider- 
able pressure through a series of very fine 
holes, but, owing to the liability of these holes 
to be choked, this system is somewhat more 
delicate than the other two. Lieut. Anstey 
considers that the best solution of the oil- 
fuel problem for naval vessels would be to 
arrange the furnaces so that they could 
burn coal only, oil only, or both together, 
without making any change in the fittings. 


The book as it now appears presents a 
rather peculiar combination of authorship ; 
for though the first edition was visually 
a translation of M. Bertin’s work, with 
certain omissions and emendations intro- 
duced for the benefit of English and 
American readers and approved by the 
author in this second edition, owing to some 
misunderstanding between M. Bertin and 
the publishers, it has been impossible to 
make use of the new matter contained in 
the second edition of ‘Les Chaudiéres 
Marines,’ published in 1902. The altera- 
tions and additions have accordingly 
been made by English experts without 
reference to M. Bertin, whose share in the 
present volume is confined to the portions 
containing the translation of the original 
French edition, a 





Tunnel Shields, and the Use of Compressed 
Air in Subaqueous Works. By W.C. Copper- 
thwaite. (Constable & Co.)—Subaqueous 
tunnelling originated in England in 1825, 
when Sir Mare Isambard Brunel began the 
construction of the Thames Tunnel under the 
river, about 1} miles below London Bridge, 
through the London clay. This was accom- 
plished by the help of a cast-iron shield, 
38 ft. wide, 22 ft. high, and 9 ft. long in the 
line of the tunnel, divided into three hori- 
zontal stages, each provided with twelve 
compartments in which a man could work ; 
and by opening some of the 36 apertures in 
the vertical diaphragm of the shield, the 
stratum in front could be excavated so as 
to enable the shield to be pushed forward 
by screws, behind which the brickwork for 
the double-arched tunnel was built. The 
incursion, however, of the river in 1827, and 
again in 1828, through seams in the clay, 
and want of funds, greatly delayed the work, 
which was not completed till 1843. The 
difficulties encountered in this subaqueous 
tunnel showed that, however valuable a 
shield might be, it did not suffice by itself 
to solve the problem of tunnelling through 
water-bearing strata. 

The system described in this book has 
reached its present very successful develop- 
ment in three distinct stages, namely, the 
use of a shield, the construction of a cast- 
iron circular lining under shelter of the rear 
of the shield, and the employment of com- 
pressed air. The delays experienced in 
construction, and the unfortunate financial 
results of the Thames Tunnel—which, though 
intended for vehicles, was only made available 
for pedestrians, till it was purchased in 1866 
by the East London Railway for forming 
a connexion with the south side of the river 
—prevented for many years any attempt to 
construct another subaqueous tunnel. At 
last, in 1869, the second stage in the develop- 
ment of the system was accomplished, by the 
construction, in less than a year, of a second 
tunnel, of small dimensions, under the 
Thames just above the Tower, where in 
passing through compact London clay, at 
a minimum depth of 22 ft. below the river 
bed, no water was encountered. This Tower 
Subway, designed by Mr. Peter Barlow, but 
carried out by Mr. Greathead, was formed by 
a cast-iron circular lining built up of suc- 
cessive rings, 18 in. long and 6 ft. 7 in. clear 
inside diameter, composed of three segments 
and a key-piece bolted together under 
shelter of the rear 2} ft. of the shield. This 
cylindrical wrought-iron shield, laid hori- 
zontally, about 4} ft. long and slightly larger 
in diameter than the lining, was firnished 
with a stiffened cutting edge in front, and 
a vertical plate-iron diaphragm, in which 
an opening was formed, which could be 
readily closed, to enable the men to pass 
out for excavating the face in front of the 
shield, preparatory to pushing the shield 
forward with screws for advarcing the tunnel. 
As the shield envelopes the outer end of the 
tubular lining, in being carried forward it 
leaves a thin annular space between the 
outer face of the tube and the surrounding 
soil ; and this is filled up as the work proceeds 
with lime grout injected through holes pur- 
posely left in the lining of the rings. This 
illustrates the general system of construction 
subsequently adopted for the numerous 
larger tubular tunnels which have been since 
earried out, in which the shield takes the 
place of timbering in ordinary tunnels, and 
settlement is avoided by the rapid following 
up of the cast-iron tube, together with the 
filling-in of all outer cavities with grout. The 
system, however, at this second stage of 
its development, though proving success- 
ful and rapid in execution at the Tower 
Subway in the absence of water, would have 
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resulted in the flooding of the tunnel if water 
had been met with in traversing the clay. 

The third and final stage of this system 
of tunnelling was the introduction of com- 
pressed air for excluding the water from the 
tube and shield in carrying forward the 
tunnel through water-bearing strata, which 
was first resorted to by Mr. Greathead in 
1887, in driving the tubes for the City and 
South London Electric Railway, the pioneer 
of the metropolitan tube railways, through 
beds of loose water-logged gravel over- 
lying the London clay, involving much 
greater difficulties in construction than 
the tunnel where it passes under the Thames 
in the London clay. Whatever may be the 
relative claims of Mr. P. Barlow and Mr. 
Greathead, as designer and constructor 
respectively of the Tower Subway, to be 
regarded as originating the tube lining in 
combination with the shield, and its con- 
solidation by grout, there can be no doubt 
that the perfecting of this system of tunnel- 
ling, so as to render it a complete success for 
traversing water-bearing strata, and for 
passing close under the bed of rivers, by the 
aid of compressed air, was wholly due to the 
late Mr. Greathead, whose portrait fitly 
forms the frontispiece to the book. More- 
over, the remarkable invention of the shield 
in the early days of engineering science, 
which formed the foundation of the present 
system of subaqueous tunnelling, belongs 
unquestionably to Sir M. I. Brunel, who 
is called throughout the book Mr. Brunel, 
but must not be confused with his prob- 
ably better-remembered son, I. K. Brunel, 
who inherited his father’s great inventive 
genius, and actually assisted him in the 
tunnel works. 

Compressed air is said to have been pro- 
posed for the Thames Tunnel in 1828 by 
Dr. Colladon ; and in 1830 Lord Cochrane, 
the brilliant seaman, and soon after tenth 
Earl of Dundonald, took out a patent for 
using compressed air for expelling water 
from shafts and tunnels earried through 
water-bearing strata, and the adoption of 
an air-lock for passing in and out of the 
compressed-air chamber. Though, however, 
compressed air and the air-lock were exten- 
sively used, not long after, in sinking shafts, 
and in the construction of subaqueous 
foundations, especially for the piers of river 
bridges, compressed air was resorted to for 
the first time at’ subaqueous tunnel works 
in 1879, for the construction of the Hudson 
Tunnel, through silt underlying the Hudson 
River, to connect New York with the rail- 
ways terminating at New Jersey on the 
mainland ; but this work proved so difficult 
in the soft silt, in the absence of a shield, 
that it was abandoned in 1883, and only 
resumed again in 1889 with the help of a 
shield and cast-iron tube, aided by com- 
pressed air. The delay in the employment 
of compressed air forsubaqueoustunnels, long 
after it had proved so valuable for founda- 
tions in water-bearing strata, was probably 
due to the much less favourable conditions 
under which it is used in a horizontal tube 
than in a vertical, bottomless caisson, which 
acts like a diving-bell. Owing to the 
greater head of water at the bottom of the 
open end of a horizontal tube than at the 
top, in proportion to the diameter of the 
tube, _the compressed air encounters less 
opposition from the water at the top of the 
tube than at the bottom, especially in large 
tubes ; and therefore a pressure of air which 
1s required for excluding the water at the 
bottom is more than sufficient at the top. 
Consequently, in loose soil, the air at the 
top is liable to force a passage through the 
soil to the open air; and the reduction of 
pressure in the tube resulting from the escape 


water to rush in. In the Blackwall Tunnel, 
carried out in 1892-7—where the shield, 
27% ft. in diameter, in traversing a stratum 
of coarse gravel, | pegs at one place only 
5 ft. below the bed of the Thames—in addi- 
tion to the temporary deposit of clay to 
check the escape of the air from the top end 
of the shield through the gravel, a water- 
tight screen was placed across the upper 
half of the tube a short distance behind the 
shield, pierced by an air-lock at the top, 
through which, on the occurrence of a sudden 
inrush of water, the workmen were able to 
escape into the air-space at the back of the 
screen, and, passing along a gangway, to 
reach an emergency air-lock at the top of 
the bulkhead separating the forward portion 
of the tunnel under compressed air from the 
completed portion behind. The excavation 
for the Blackwall Tunnel in front of the 
shield, in passing through gravel beds, was 
effected through small apertures in the 
vertical diaphragm, which could be rapidly 
closed ; and the cast-iron rings forming the 
tube, 24 ft. long and 27 ft. in diameter, con- 
sisting of fourteen segments and a key-piece, 
were built up by means of a hydraulic, 
revolving erector under the shelter of the 
rear 6% ft. of the shield. 

The Blackwall and Hudson tunnels are 
probably the two instances in which the 
system of shield, tube, and compressed 
air has been successfully carried out under 
the most difficult conditions. The Hudson 
Tunnel works were, indeed, stopped for want 
of funds in 1891, but were resumed in 1903, 
and completed last year. In _ traversing 
very soft silt, the closed shield could 
be pushed forward without excavation in 
front ; and, in order to avoid irregular settle- 
ment under the weight and vibration of 
the trains, the tubes were supported at 
intervals by iron piles driven down to 
a hard stratum underlying the thick layer 
of silt. 

These works are further notable as the 
place where, owing to the great annual 
mortality at first of 25 per cent. of the men 
working under compressed air, the causes 
of compressed-air illness were fully investi- 
gated, and a remedy provided. The pains 
and occasional paralysis, which sometimes 
suddenly seized workmen on emerging 
rapidly from high and prolonged pressures, 
were proved to be aggravated by the pre- 
sence of over 1 part in 1,000 of carbonic 
acid gas, which is liable to be evolved in 
subterranean excavations ; and it was found 
necessary, in addition to a slow reduction 
of the pressure in locking out, to diminish 
the period of work in proportion to the 
pressure and the impurity of the air, which 
becomes more harmful with an increase in 
the former. To relieve the men attacked 
by the illness on coming out, a compressed- 
air hospital was devised, filled with pure air 
under a moderate pressure, into which the 
men were put, and where they generally 
experienced immediate relief; and_ the 
pressure was then gradually reduced to 
that of the outer air. The adoption of this 
remedy proved very advantageous during 
the construction of the Blackwall Tunnel ; 
and no death oceurrred at the works from 
this illness. To work, however, in com- 
pressed air, men should be thoroughly 
healthy, and not over forty years of age. 

The author unfortunately uses in his 
book the misleading term of “caisson 
disease,” given probably to compressed-air 
illness in the United States owing to its 
having been first seriously experienced in 
sinking caissons by compressed air for such 
deep river-pier foundations as those of the 
St. Louis and Brooklyn bridges; whereas 


the illness is wholly caused by the pressure 
combined with the impurity of the air. 

After two historical chapters on the use 
of a shield for tunnels and compressed air, 
a chapter is devoted to the cast-iron lining 
for tunnels, followed by a chapter on shields 
in the London clay, three chapters on shields 
with compressed air in water-bearing strata, 
and two on their employment for masonry 
tunnels ; and then, after a chapter on the 
tunnels at present in course of construction 
according to the system of shield, tube, and 
compressed air, including a detailed descrip- 
tion of the Rotherhithe Tunnel, 30 ft. in 
diameter, in progress under the Thames a 
little below the Thames Tunnel, the book 
concludes with the cost of tunnels built with 
a shield through the London clay, with a 
shield and compressed air, and under various 
conditions. Indeed, by collecting into a 
single volume the information on this im- 
portant subject scattered through numerous 
publications, the author furnishes a laudably 
complete, and, by aid of 257 illustrations, 
a very clear, record of the development of the 
present successful system of subaqueous 
tunnelling, which will be extremely valuable 
to engineers, and of interest to many 
persons, The book is undoubtedly destined 
to be the standard English work on this 
peculiarly difficult branch of engineering 
practice. 








Science Gossip. 


‘Harvard PsycHoLocicatn StTvupDIEs,’ 

Vol. II., edited by Prof. Hugo Munsterberg, 
will shortly be published by Messrs. A. 
Constable & Co. It will contain about 600 
pages, with many plates and illustrations, 
and an introductory essay by Prof. Munster- 
berg on Emerson. The body of the work 
describes the researches of the Professor and 
his assistants, Prof. E. B. Holt and Dr. 
R. M. Yerkes, together with the advanced 
psychological students of Harvard and 
Radcliffe. These investigations cover such 
a variety of subjects as memory, attention, 
judgment, space perception, time perception, 
dizziness, motor impulse, &c., and the last 
four papers of the volume report researches 
with reference to the perception and emo- 
tions of animals, such as crayfish, frogs, and 
pigeons. 
Tue death of Mr. James Dredge, an- 
nounced last week, removes the joint editor 
for the past thirty-five years of Engineering. 
Mr. Dredge studied as an engineer under 
Sir Henry Fowler, and was best known as a 
keen promoter of international exhibitions, 
beginning with Vienna, 1873, and ending 
with Brussels, 1897, where his exertions 
secured him the C.M.G. Besides numerous 
publications on exhibitions, he wrote a 
Memoir of Sir Henry Bessemer, and books 
on ‘ The Pennsylvania Railroad,’ and ‘ Elec- 
trical Illumination,’ 2 vols. 


Ir has been decided to establish at Baga- 
telle, at one time the residence and property 
of the late Sir Richard Wallace, and now 
belonging to the city of Paris, a public 
“Jardin des Fleurs.” This will comprise 
a botanic garden or park, with a permanent 
museum, and a laboratory and _ offices, 
probably after the style of Kew Gardens. 
There is no such garden near Paris, so 
that the new venture is likely to attract 
public interest. 


Mason RypeER, R.E., who had charge of 
the expedition to Gartok and Western Tibet 
after the capture of Lhasa, has returned to 
India, where he has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the Northern Circle of Frontier 
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is looking forward to a busy season, and no 
long leave, except on medical certificate, will 
be given to any officer in this branch of the 
service. 


THE small planet stated to have been 
photographically discovered by Mr. Metcalf, 
of Taunton, Mass., on the 5th of December 
last, seems, according to the calculation of 
its orbit by Mr. H. R. Morgan, of the 
Morrison Observatory, Glasgow, Missouri, to 
be identical with Kreusa, No. 488, which 
was discovered at Heidelberg on June 26th, 
1902. And one announced as discovered at 
the latter place on May 7th, 1905, appears 
to be identical with No. 480, registered there 
by Prof. Max Wolf on May 21st, 1901; with 
the consent of the discoverer, the editor of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten, Prof. Kreutz 
has named this planet Hansa. 








FINE ARTS 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


Studies in Architecture. By Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
This is a collection of essays, all of which 
have appeared in either The Quarterly or 
The panned Review, though one—that 
on Andrea Palladio—has been largely re- 
written since its first appearance. Though 
already familiar to most of those interested 
in architecture, they are nevertheles wel- 
come in their present form. Connected 
“rather by the method of treatment 
adopted than by the subject,” these studies, 
owing to the strongly individual views of the 
avthor and his forceful manner of writing, 
are even more interesting when re-read in 
book form than they were at their first 
appearance. 

Mr. Blomfield is not among those who are 
content to repeat in their own words the 
conclusions arrived at by other writers, but 
is essentially a fighter, and never happier 
than when demolishing the position of an 
opponent. Combativeness is not carried 
too far, however, and the volume is a real 
contribution to architectural criticism. 

The first essay is devoted to the now 
familiar discussion as to the predominating 
influence in Italy after the break-up of the 
Roman Empire. Without claiming for 
the Byzantine so much as some modern 
writers—Prof. Lethaby, for instance—he 

et rejects decisively the claims of Signor 

ivoira and other Italian antiquaries 
of the modern school, that the Roman- 
esque architecture was derived, through 
an unbroken continuity of descent in Italy, 
from the days of Imperial Rome. On 
the contrary, the continuity was broken, 
and the Italians relapsed more and more 
into barbarism. Roman civilization had 
moved further east, and it was not until 
some centuries later that a new spirit, intro- 
duced by the Northern races, manifested 
itself, and gradually produced a new type 
of living architecture. But in the meantime 
all that was most vital in art was produced 
by Byzantine artists and workmen. 

The estimate of Palladio and his work is, 
we think, very just. Mr. Blomfield writes 
asafriend. He is in full sympathy with the 
Renaissance, while he is by no means blind 
to the limitations of individual artists. His 
final pronouncement is as follows: ‘“ Pal- 
ladio seems to me typical of the able archi- 
tect, who can draw well and design freely, 
but who fails as an artist both in imagina- 
tion and temperament.” 

In ‘The Architect of Newgate,’ with its 
excellent photographs and Mr. Muirhead 
Bone’s beautiful drawing, wehave a valuable, 





albeit now pathetic, memorial of ‘‘ the most 
imaginative building in London.” We have, 
indeed, a great deal more, namely, a most 
able criticism of the design and its author. 
While rightly rejecting Fergusson’s theory 
that the excellence of the design was due to 
an architectural “fluke,” and at the same 
time admitting the marked inferiority of 
Dance’s subsequent work, Mr. Blomfield, 
to avoid the difficulty, advances the inter- 
esting theory—and we think makes out a 
very good case for it—that the design was 
made while the author was under the influ- 
ence of the overpowering genius of Piranesi, 
whose famous ‘ Caprici di Carceri’ had been 
published seven years before Dance went to 
Italy, where they almost certainly became 
friends. 

The last three essays are concerned with 
different phases of the Renaissance in France, 
and are, perhaps, the most interesting and 
valuable in the volume. Vasari himself 
was not more firmly persuaded of the supe- 
riority of the work of the Renaissance to the 
preceding Gothic than is the author. This 
we merely note in passing, and do not pro- 
pose to enter into, beyond remarking that 
the Renaissance was a different thing in 
France, and to describe it as ‘‘ the entran- 
chisement of French art from the fetters of 
late medizevalism ” is provocative—to use 
no stronger expression. But whatever views 
may be held about this, there can be no 
question as to the interest of this time to 
students of architectural history. For one 
thing, much research is still required before 
the history of the period can be completely 
written; while to those acquainted with 
English writers only, the subject is almost 
a new one, so inadequately has it been treated 
by them. It is a period, too, of romantic 
interest attaching to persons and events— 
the time of Bayard and Rabelais, of Margaret 
of Navarre,.Catherine de Médicis, and Diane 
de Poitiers, of the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s eve. 
No one is better equipped than Mr. Blomfield 
to remove this reproach, and we hope that 
some day he will give us a history of Renais- 
sance architecture in France. In the mean- 
time these essays do something more than 
introduce English readers to different 
branches of the subject: they are valuable 
contributions which will have to be taken 
into account by future writers. 

Mr. Blomfield makes several most iuter- 
esting suggestions, such as that the time 
of exile of Jean Goujon in Italy was occupied 
by work on the large mural monument to 
Count Marco de Veritate on the outside 
of the south wall of S. Euphemia at Verona. 
He also thinks that Goujon was the “ ghost ” 
of Pierre Lescot, who is not known to have 
had any architectural training, but who 
was a man of education and possessed much 
Court influence. In fact, Goujon through- 
out receives eloquent tribute from the 
author: ‘The instinct of the thirteenth- 
century Frenchman for pure form awoke 
again in Goujon, to express itself in the more 
gracious imagery of the Renaissance” ; 
“The smile of La Gioconda is not more 
subtle and disquieting than those divinely 
beautiful nymphs on the Fontaine des 
Innocents”; ‘‘ Jean Goujon, masson et 
tailleur des pierres,’ is one of the immortals.” 

Miss Sichel in her ‘Women and Men of 
the French Renaissance ’ remarks that, had 
it been foreseen how much of the history of 
artists could be written from the records 
of expenses, the accounts might have been 
kept more carefully. So it is from the 


** Comptes des Batiments du Roi,” 1528-71, 
that the most trustworthy evidence is 
obtained of French architects and buildings 
during those years. The author has evi- 
dently examined these very carefully, and 








endeavours, wherever possible, to sub- 
stantiate his conclusions from this incon- 
trovertible evidence. 

There is also much that is interesting of 
Pierre Lescot, Primaticcio, Il Rosso, the 
Du Cerceau, and especially of that peppery 
old worthy Philibert de L’Orme, while 
excellent descriptions are given of Fontaine- 
bleau, the Tuileries, Anet, and other build- 
ings. The book is well illustrated by photo- 
graphs and drawings by the author, and the 
letterpress is well printed and carefully 
edited. We have noticed only two misprints: 
the first on p. 7, where the word “‘ practised ” 
is printed when placed is evidently intended ; 
and the other on p. 171, where the name 
of the architect Bullant is misspelt Brillant. 
The index appears to be complete, and the 
** documentation,”’ to use an awkward word, 
is all that could be wished for. 


A History of Architectural Development. 
By F. M. Simpson. Vol. I. (Longmans & 
Co.)—This is the first volume of what seems 
likely to be a most interesting series of books, 
entitled “‘The Architects’ Library,” to be 
issued under the general editorship of Prof, 
Simpson, and including, in addition to the 
remaining volumes of this ‘ History,’ a work 
on ‘ Building Construction,’ in two volumes, 
by Prof. Beresford Pite, while other works 
are in contemplation. We hope that the 
excellent start will be maintained, and meet 
with the success it deserves, so that the 
editor and publishers will be encouraged to 
continue. Prof. Simpson’s first volume 
begins with the earliest Egyptian pyramids, 
and closes about the year 1000 A.D. ; vol. ii. 
will deal with Romanesque and medizval 
work, and vol. iii. with the Renaissance. 

The ‘History’ is almost on a scale to 
challenge comparison with Fergusson’s great 
work. It would be unreasonable to com- 
plain because we do not here find those 
qualities which have fascinated each gene- 
ration of architectural students for the last 
forty years. We do not find them, and 
we did not expect to find them. Fergusson’s 
‘History’? remains what it has been from 
the day of its publication, a unique work. 
Nevertheless a comparison of the two works 
is interesting, and not by any means always 
to the disadvantage of the later writer. 
Prof. Simpson dissects the buildings con- 
structionally in a manner natural to a trained 
architect. A large proportion of the illus- 
trations are specially prepared scale draw- 
ings with explanatory sections and details, 
and convey much more information than 
the illustrations to the earlier work. For 
many purposes, too, a photograph is more 
valuable than any other kind of illus- 
tration, and photographs have here been 
judiciously employed. But it is, of course, in 
the material to his hand that Prof. Simp- 
son’s principal advantage lies. He has 
at his disposal the result of another 
forty years of exploration and critical 
study, consequently a great deal of 
fresh light is thrown on points formerly 
obscure, while many earlier theories have 
had to be abandoned or modified. Prof. 
Simpson is no special pleader, and keeps his 
personal predilections very much in the back- 
ground. Having studied all the authorities 
and weighed all the evidence, he gives a 
well-reasoned and balanced opinion on each 
disputed point. The book is therefore pre- 
eminently a safe guide for the beginner. 

More space than is usually allotted is 
given to the difficult, but intensely interest- 
ing period in Italy during which the early 
Christian art, founded on the decaying 
official Roman, was slowly evolving into 
the Romanesque, acted upon on the one 
side by the Lombardic and other Northern 
influences, and on the other by the Byzantine, 
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itself subjected to influences from still 
further east. The author refuses to be 
carried away by the too sweeping claims 
advanced by some recent writers, in attri- 
buting to the Byzantine style an altogether 
preponderating influence in all early medizval 
work. He says :— 

“If one regarded detail as the sole guide by 
which a style can be determined, there is little 
doubt that, even in the West, practically all work 
for many centuries should be termed Byzantine, as 
Greek artificers were responsible for nearly all the 
carving and decorations, except those which were 
taken toe old buildings. But construction is more 
important than detail, and also affords a far 
sounder basis on which to frame satisfactory 
divisions.” - 

It is not necessary to follow the author in 
detail through his pages ; as we have already 
said, the book is a careful résumé of the most 
recent knowledge on the subject, and does 
not itself contain new facts or theories ; but 
there are one or two minor matters to which 
it is perhaps worth while to refer. For 
instance, the closer spacing of the columns 
at the angles in Greek Doric temples was 
not merely an architectural refinement 
intended to give an appearance of strength. 
The fact is that their distance apart was 
determined by the equal spacing of the 
metopes. Neither are we prepared to 
abandon entirely our belief in the timber 
origin of Doric architecture. That any 
existing buildings were directly copied from 
wooden ones—as were the Lycian tombs, 
for instance—is, of course, not contended, but 
rather that the builders of the first stone 
edifices naturally, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, used the forms withwhich they were 
familiar, as is the usual practice of designers 
working in new materials. The survival 
of these earlier forms in the highest develop- 
ment of the style is probably due to the fact 
that the Greeks devoted their energies more 
to refining their work than to inventing new 
forms. Again, the author, in describing the 
flat dome over the tomb of Theodoric, says, 
“The handles on the outside were used for 
raising it.””’ What is his authority for this 
positive statement ? The suggestion has, 
we know, been made before, but we have not 
seen it supported by any proof, and on the 
face of it, it does not seem at all probable. 

The utmost care appears to have been 
taken in the correction of the book, which 
reflects the greatest credit on both author 
and publishers. Not the least interesting 
part consists in the foot - notes, which are 
generally very much to the point and con- 
tain a great deal of interesting information. 
There is no index, but one will, no doubt, 
be included in the last volume. 








PORTRAITS OF MARY STUART. 
St. Andrews. 

THE reviewer of my book on this subject 
remarks that I do not mention the colour 
of the eyes in Lord Leven and Melville’s 
example. It is curious that, though I have 
examined the picture often and recently, 
T can only say of the colour of the eyes that 
“it finds no name this side of heaven” ; 
but the nearest term I can think of is a 
dark hazel. Neither Mr. Cust, M. Dimier, 
Mr. Foster, nor myself has any doubt that 
Mary is the subject, whatever may be said 
of the costume and jewels. Personally T 
have not the faintest doubt as to the iden- 
tification of these; in fact, I thought the 
M monogram not worth mentioning in 
the text, though, for a certain reason, I 
“spatchcocked ” it into the preface. 

_l am sorry if I was wrong in thinking that 
Sir George Scharf at one time accepted the 
Fraser-Tytler portrait as Mary: it is quite 





as much Mary as her mother, and is equally 
unlike both ladies. 

The anagram on the Duke of Portland’s 
miniature, ‘ Virtutis Amore,” is not less 
closely fitted to ‘Marie Stouart”’ than is 
the authentic “Sa vertu m/’attire” to 
“Marie Stuart.’’ In Mary’s undoubted ana- 
grams there are redundant letters, that is 
to say, a letter that fits may occur more 
than once: thus both v and wu occur in “ Sa 
vertu m/’attire,’”? and e occurs twice, and ¢ 
once too often. For the French sp lling of 
“Stuart ’’ as ‘“ Stouart’’ I gave evidence. 
The presence of the anagram can scarcely 
be a fortuitous coincidence. On the other 
hand, the eyes are a glass-grey. It appears 
to me that the Queen is sitting propped up, 
probably on cushions concealed by her 
gauzy veil, in the open air. In the original 
she looks like a convalescent and much older 
than her age before her captivity ; but the 
painters usually represented their subjects 
too old. 

T am inclined to suspect that the attri- 
bution of the portrait of the Countess of 
Mar is wrong, from the costume, but, after 
seeing a pretty crayon sketch of the lady at 
the Scottish National Museum in Edinburgh, 
T have no certain opinion. 

The portrait of Mary at eighteen pub- 
lished in the earlier editions of my ‘ Mystery 
of Mary Stuart’ is probably by the younger 
Medina (not Sir John), after the Cassilis 
type. But as I have not seen the Cassilis 
portrait, which appears to possess corro- 
borative evidence, I am unable to express 
an opinion about it. There exists, I have 
learnt lately, a portrait, signed by Mytens, 
after the type of the Florentine miniature. 
The Queen carries a riding switch. Pro- 
bably the most curious fact which I found out 
is that the unknown P. Oudry, who signs 
the Sheffield portrait, may be plausibly 
identified with Pierre Oudry, the Queen’s 
embroiderer. If so, the stiffness of the work 
is accounted for. A. LANG. 


*,* In Mr. Lang’s opinion the colour of 
the eyes in Lord Leven and Melville’s 
portrait of Queen Mary “finds no name 
this side of heaven’’; and perhaps that is 
the reason why he made no reference to it 
in his book. He now explains that the 
nearest term he can think of is “ a dark 
hazel.”’ If he is right in this, and he ought 
to know, for he has ‘‘ examined the picture 
often and recently,” he kept back a strong 
argument in favour of its authenticity ; and 
one can only wonder why he did so, when 
he referred to the complexion, features, 
expression, colour of hair, eyebrows, and con- 
tour of face. We have not seen the original, 
but have reason to believe that an expert 
who saw it many years ago described the 
eyes as grey or dark warm grey. It is satis- 
factory to know that Mr. Cust, M. Dimier, 
and Mr. Foster are at one in having no 
doubt that the beautiful subject of this 
portrait is Mary, ‘‘ whatever may be said of 
the costume and jewels.” Mr. Lang is not 
only convinced as to the subject, but has 
also not the faintest doubt as to the identi- 
fication of the costume and jewels ; and this, 
it now turns out, was the reason why he 
did not mention in his text that one of the 
jewels bears her monogram. In his book 
he put the matter thus :— 


‘*My argument is cumulative. The carcan, 
used as a breast ornament, is certainly identified, 
I think. The tour is identified with high proba- 
bility. The cotoire contains the arrangement of 
table rubies and pearls which Mary possessed. 
These coincidences with the Inventories cannot be 
accidental.” 


The case might have been materially 
strengthened by the statement concerning 





the monogram; and space might have been 
found for it in an argument to which more 
than a dozen pages were devoted. 

Mr. Lang did not prove that Stouart was: 
a French spelling of Stuart. He gave an 
example of Stouard, and assumed that 
Stouart was also used. Even with this- 
amended spelling, the anagram “ Virtutis- 
amore” is so far from fitting perfectly that 
the letters vi are superfluous, and there is- 
only one a instead of two. The authentic: 
anagram to which he refers, “‘Sa vertu m’ 
attire,” fits more closely to the spelling 
Marie Stewart. Altogether apart from 
anagrams, the letters u and v were used 
interchangeably ; and w was sometimes put 
as vv, and occasionally as w. By reverting’ 
to that old use this spelling fits the authentic" 
monogram exactly save for one ¢ ; and, if 
the drawing in Albert Way’s ‘ Catalogue’ is: 
correct, the monogram on Queen Mary’s- 
hand-bell is enclosed within a band on 
which the motto is inscribed as sA VERTV 
MATIRE, which suits perfectly for MARIE 
STEVVART. 

Mr. Lang seems now to have given up his 
previous opinion regarding the portrait of 
** Mary at eighteen,” which, instead of being 
described as a copy of a contemporary 
French likeness, ‘‘ probably by Sir John 
Medina,” is now declared to be “ probably 
by the younger Medina”’ after the Cassilis- 
type. The late Mr. J. M. Gray, of the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, held that. 
the Cassilis or Ailsa portrait was a version of 
the Carleton one; and this opinion will not 
be readily disputed by those who are 
familiar with both. To Mr. Lang the sub- 
ject of the Carleton picture is an ‘“ unidentified. 
lady.” THE REVIEWER. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Visirors inform us that it has beer 
impossible at the National Gallery for some 
days past to buy a copy of either the 
descriptive catalogue or the abridged cata- 
logue of the pictures of the Foreign Schools. 
That this should occur at a time of the year 
when many foreigners are viewing our 
National Collection is unfortunate. 


THE picture by Ford Madox Brown which 
was recently (Athenewm, No. 4105) bought 
at Messrs. Christie’s under the title of 
‘Chaucer at the Court of Edward III.’ is 
now hanging in Room III. at the Tate 


Gallery, where it bears the title ‘ Chaucer” 


at King Edward’s Castle.’ This is pre- 
sumably the picture which was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1851 as ‘ Geoffrey 
Chaucer reading the ‘‘ Legend of Custance ” 


to Edward III. and his Court.’ A picture 
with the same title is said to be in the 


Sydney Municipal Gallery. 


On Wednesday the marble statue of 


‘Thomas Gainsborough, R.A.,’ by Thomas 
Brock, R.A., was placed in position in 
Room VIII. at Millbank. It has been 
exhibited this summer at Burlington House. 


THE authorities of the German Historical: 


Institute have purchased at Rome for the: 
sum of 1,600,000 francs a fine villa, in’ 


which it is proposed to establish for German 
students an Ecole de Rome on the model of 
the French Villa Médicis. 


On the occasion of the forthcoming ter-- 
centenary of the foundation of the city of 
Quebec, it has been decided to establish 


a museum for the purpose of illustrating the 
various events in the history of Canada from 
the earliest times to our own day. In this 
museum will be preserved all the relics 
obtainable of Champlain, Montcalm and 
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‘other eminent figures in Canadian affairs. 
A national subscription will be opened for 
the purpose, whilst grants will be made by 
the English, Canadian, and French Govern- 
ments. 


AmoneG other articles The Antiquary for 
‘September will contain the following: ‘The 
Norman Origin of Irish Mottoes, ’ concluded, 
“by Mrs. Armitage ; ‘An Anglo-Saxon Grave 
“in East Yorkshire and its Contents,’ illus- 
trated, by Mr. T. Sheppard; ‘ Venetian 
Bridges and Street Names,’ by Miss E. C. 
“‘Vansittart ; ‘A Pilgrimage to St. David’s 
‘Cathedral,’ illustrated, by Dr. A. C. Fryer, 
third part ; and a further instalment of ‘ The 
‘London Signs and their Associations,’ by Mr. 
J. Holden MacMichael. 
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“THE ‘TEMPEST’ AS AN “ OPERA.” 


No play of Shakespeare has suffered 
‘more at the hands of adapters than ‘ The 
‘Tempest.’ There was a particular version 
of it in the form of a so-called “ opera” 
which held the stage at intervals for a ve 
‘long time, and the responsibility for whic 
‘has never been placed exactly on the right 
shoulders. A comparison, however, of the 
earliest version printed in 1670 with another 
printed in 1674, immediately after its being 
adapted as an “ opera”’ in 1673, brings to 
light some interesting variations, from which 
& pretty safe conclusion can be drawn. 

Soon after the Restoration, the attention 
of Sir William Davenant, the dramatist, 
‘was drawn to ‘The Tempest.’ Being, as 
‘Dryden says in the Preface to be presently 
referred to, ‘‘a man of quick and piercing 
‘imagination, he soon found that somewhat 
might be added to the design of Shakespeare, 
of which neither Fletcher nor Suckling 
‘{previous adapters] had ever thought.” 
Davenant died on April 7th, 1668, five 
months after the first performance of his 
-version of ‘The Tempest,’ but before its 
appearance in print. The first edition, 
which was published in 1670, has a Preface 
dated December Ist, 1669, and signed 
“John Driden” (a spelling repeated in 
the later editions of 1674, 1676, and 1690). 
Dryden says in it :— 

**T do not set a value on any thing I have 
-written in this play, but out of gratitude to the 
memory of Sir William Davenant, who did me the 
‘honour to join me with him in the alteration of it. 
It was originally Shakespeare’s ; a poet for whom 
she had particularly a high veneration, and whom 
he first taught me to admire.” 


Later in the Preface Dryden explains that 
the character of Hippolito, “‘a man who 
thad never seen a woman,” was designed by 
Davenant as ‘‘the counterpart of Shake- 
-speare’s plot,” z.e., of the character of 

iranda. ‘‘ This excellent contrivance he 
was pleased to communicate to me and to 
desire my assistance in it.” Davenant 
seems from what Dryden says in this 
Preface to have supervised and corrected 
the work of his collaborator, adding whole 
scenes and the “comical parts of the 
sailors.” It is probable, therefore, that 
the play as put on the stage at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre (of which Davenant was 
the patentee) on November 7th, 1667, when 
Pepys witnessed the first performance, was 
mouch more Davenant’s than Dryden’s. 

The following characters not in Shake- 
speare are introduced: (1) Hippolito, ‘‘ one 
that never saw woman, right heir of the 
Dukedom of Mantua” (which Alonzo, 
“Duke of Savoy,” has usurped); (2) 
Dorinda, a second daughter of Prospero, 
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and sister of Miranda; (3) Sycorax, sister 
of Caliban. The sailors are thus described : 
** Stephano, Master of the Ship; Mustacho, 
his mate; Trincalo, Boatswain; Ventoso, a 
mariner ; several mariners; a cabin-boy ” ; 
and Trincalo becomes the chief comic 
character, assuming lordship over the sup- 
posed desert island on which the ship is 
wrecked, and being addressed by his com- 
rades as Duke Trincalo. 

In 1671 Davenant’s company, known as 
the Duke of York’s, shifted from Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields to a view theatre at Dorset 
Garden, where there were more facilities for 
spectacular representations. The first of 
these, after various plays (including Shad- 
well’s ‘ Epsom Wells’) had been performed, 
was, according to the ‘ Roscius Anglicanus’ 
of John Downes, the prompter, ‘ Macbeth,’ 


‘alter’d by Sir William Davenant ; being drest in 
all it’s finery, as new Cloath’s, new Scenes, 
Machines, as flyings for the Witches : with all the 
singing and dancing in it...... being all Excellently 
perform’d, being in the nature of an Opera: it 
recompenc’d double the Expence......Note, That 
this Tragedy, ‘King Lear’ and ‘The Tempest,’ 
were acted in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields : ‘ Lear’ being 
Acted exactly as Mr Shakespear Wrote it; as 
likewise ‘The Tempest’ alter’d by Sir William 
Davenant and Mr Dryden, before ’twas made into 
an Opera.”—P. 33. 


References follow to two other plays by 
Nevil Pain, and then to 


*** The Jealous Bridegroom,’ Wrote by Mrs. Bhen, 
a good play and lasted six Days: but this made 
its Exit too, to give Room for a greater, ‘The 
Tempest’......... The Year after in 1673, ‘The 
Tempest or the Inchanted Isle,’ was made into an 
opera by Mr. Shadwell, having all New in it; as 
Scenes, Machines ; particularly, one Scene painted 
with Myriads of Ariel Spirits ; and another flying 
away, with a Table furnisht out with Fruits, 
Sweetmeats and all sorts of Viands: just when 
Duke Trincalo and his Companions were going to 
Dinner.” —Pp. 34-5. 


Later on Downes says of Shadwell’s play 
of ‘ Psyche’ that 


‘*in February, 1673, the long expected Opera of 
‘Psyche’ came forth in all her Fecal. op new 
Scenes, new Machines, new Cloaths, new French 
Dances. This Opera was splendidly set out, 
especially in Scenes, the charge of which amounted 
to above 800/. It had a continuance of Perform- 
ance about 8 days together it prov’d very Bene- 
ficial to the Compan, ; yet ‘The Tempest’ got 
them more money. Pp. 35-6. 


It is obvious from the above quotations 
that spectacle was the leading feature of the 
Dorset Garden productions; and _ before 
going further it may be worth while to 
quote (as showing Shadwell’s opinion of him- 
self as an arranger of this class of plays) 
what, in the Preface of his play of ‘ Psyche,’ 
as published in 1720, he says of its produc- 
tion as an “ opera ”’:— 

**Tn all the Words which are sung, I did not so 
much take care of the Wit or Fancy of ’em, as the 
making of ’em proper for Mastek ; in which I 
cannot but have some little knowledge, having 
been bred for many Years of my Youth to some 
Performance in it. 

**T chalked out the way to the composer (in all 
but the Song of Furies and Devils in the fifth Act) 
having design’d which Line I would have sung by 
One, which by Two, which by Three, which b 
four Voices, &c. and what manner of Humour 
would have in all the Vocal Musick. 

‘* And by his excellent Composition, that long 
known able and approved Master of Music, Mr. 
Lock (Composer to His Majesty, and Organist to 
the Queen) has done me a deal of Right ; though I 
believe, the unskilful in Musick will not like the 
more solemn Part of it, as the Musick in the 
Temple of Apollo, and the Song of the Despairing 
Lovers, in the Second Act ; both which are proper 
and admirable in their Kinds, and are recommen: 
to the judgment of able Musicians : for those who 
are not so, there are light and aiery Things to 
please them. 
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‘* All the Instrumental Musick (which is not 
mingled with the Vocal) was composed by that 
t Master, Seignior Gio. Baptista Draghi 
ter of the Italian Musick to the King. The 
Dances were made by the most famous Master of 
France, Monsieur St. Andrée. The scenes were 
_ = by the ingenious Artist, Mr. Stephenson, 
n those things that concern the ornament or 
decoration of the Play, the great Industry and 
Care of Mr. Betterton ought to be remember’d, at 
whose desire I wrote upon this subject.” 

In 1675 Matthew Locke published the 
words and music of ‘ The English Opera, or 
the Vocal Musick in Psyche,’ and his Preface 
contains an interesting reference to an anti- 
cipated criticism on his use of the title 
“‘opera.” He says :— 

*““To this I must answer that the word is bor- 
rowed of the Italian: who by it distinguish their 
comedies from their Operas: Those a short Plot 
being laid, the Comedians according to their dif- 
ferent Theams given, Speak and Act Extempore : 
but These, after much consideration, industry and 
pains for splendid scenes and Machines to illustrate 
the grand Design, with Art are composed in such 
kinds of Musick as the subject requires: and 
accordingly performed.” 

We have Downes’s authority for 
statement that Shadwell ‘‘ made “he 
Tempest’ into an Opera”; but ww uoes 
not seem to have occurred to any com- 
mentator to endeavour to ascertain what 
his share in the Dorset Garden production 
actually was. In the standard edition 
(1872-4) of ‘ The Dramatic Works of William 
D’Avenant’ the editors, Messrs. James 
Maidment and W. H. Logan, remark (vol. v. 
p- 400) :— 

‘*A few years after the death of D’avenant, 
Shadwell, subsequently the poet laureate of 
William III., and the political opponent of 
Dryden, made ‘The Tempest’ into an opera—or 
more properly speaking a mock opera, which 
answered well as a commercial speculation, but did 
not say much for the taste of the writer, who, 
however, had the good taste never to print it.” 

So far is this from being the case that in 
every edition except the first (1670) which 
has been published of the Davenant-Dryden 
version of ‘The Tempest,’ including the 
edition of Messrs. Maidment and Logan 
themselves, it is Shadwell’s version that is 
printed, and not Davenant’s, which is only 
to be found in the first edition. 

The two scenes to which Downes refers 
with particular pleasure in the extract 
already given are no doubt the following, 
taken from the stage directions of the 1674 
edition (these scenes are not in the 1670 
edition at all) :— 

(a) Act V. sc. ii., ‘Scene changes to the Rising 
Sun, and a number of Aeriel Spirits in the air.” 

(b) Act IV. se. iii., ‘‘ Dance of fantastic spirits: 
after the dance a table furnished with meat and 
fruit is brought in by two spirits...... Two spirits 
descend, and fly away with the table.” 

As it happens, we are not wholly de- 
pendent on Downes for the assertion that 
Shadwell turned the play into an opera. In 
the masque at the end of Act II. (which in 
the 1674 and subsequent editions is much 
more elaborate than in 1670) a song “ Arise, 
arise, ye subterranean winds,” finishes the 
act. This song does not appear in the 1670 
edition, but in Part II. of Pietro Reggio’s 
songs (published in 1689) is a setting of 
“‘ Arise, ye subterranean winds,” with the 
title ‘A Song in the Tempest, The words 
by Mr. Shadwell.” 

To balance Ferdinand, Davenant had 
added the character of Hippolito; to keep 
company with Miranda he added another 
daughter of Prospero, Dorinda; Caliban 
had a sister-monster, Sycorax; and Ariel 
was given a female companion, Milcha, who 
only appeared, however, in the Davenant 
version quite at the end of the last act, 
after Ariel’s song “ Where the bee sucks,” 
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and who had merely to say “ Here” in 
response to Ariel’s summons, and to dance 
with him a saraband. Shadwell brought 
Milcha on the stage much earlier, viz., in 
the first scene between Ariel and his master. 
In the 1674 and subsequent versions she 
divides with Ariel the well-known songs in 
the scene with Ferdinand, he singing ‘“‘ Come 
unto these Yellow Sands” and she “ Full 
fathom five.” Later (Act III. sc. iii.) Ariel 
and Milcha sing a duet, ‘“‘ Dry those tears 
which are o’erflowing, all your storms are 
overblowing,” which in the 1670 edition was 
a solo for Ariel. 

There were practically no scenic directions 
at all in the 1670 edition. Those in the 
1674 edition are, however, very full, the 
opening directions for Act I. being par- 
ticularly elaborate. In the “opera” 
version several of the scenes are shifted 
about, doubtless to meet the stage manager’s 
requirements ; and two important additions 
are made: (1) the expansion of the masque 
of Devils at the end of Act II., with the 
final song, “‘ Arise, ye subterranean winds,” 
already referred to; (2) the addition of a 
wholly new masque at the end of the 
play, with the speaking characters of 
Neptune, Amphitrite, Oceanus, and Tethys, 
who “appear in a chariot drawn with sea- 
horses; on each side of the chariot, Sea 
Gods and Goddesses, Tritons and Nereids.”’ 
This ended, ‘‘ Scene changes to the Rising 
Sun, and a number of Aeriel Spirits in the 
air; Ariel flying from the sun, advances 
towards the Pit.’”” After a few words from 
Alonzo, Prospero, and Gonzalo, “ Ariel and 
the rest” sing ‘“‘ Where the bee sucks,” after 
which the play ends with Prospero’s speech, 
concluding (as in Shakspeare) with the lines 


On my retreat let heaven and nature smile 
And ever flourish the Enchanted Isle. 


All this added matter is quite in the 
Shadwellian style ; and therefore the version 
of ‘The Tempest’ which is known amongst 
commentators as the “ Davenant” or the 
“Dryden” or the “ Davenant-Dryden” 
must not be credited wholly to these 
authors, unless quotation be made exclu- 
sively from the veryrare 1€70 edition, a 
copy of which is in the British Museum, but 
which is not reprinted either by Maidment 
or Logan in their edition of Davenant, or 
by Prof. Saintsbury in his edition of Dryden. 

ERNEST CLARKE. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE Promenade Concert season at Queen’s 
Hall was successfully inaugurated last 
Saturday evening. Mr. Henry Wood and 
the principal members of the orchestra had 
a very cordial reception when they took their 

laces. Room could not be found for 

undreds of music lovers, the hall being 
packed before the proceedings began. Only 
one important change has occurred in the 
orchestra, Mr. Breethoff, of the Concert- 
Geboow Orchestra of Amsterdam, having 
been engaged to fill the post of first horn- 
player. He was strongly recommended to 
Mr. Wood by Dr. Richard Strauss. The 
programme on Saturday contained many 
familiar pieces. At the outset the band gave 
a stirring performance of the brilliant Prelude 
to the Third Act of ‘ Lohengrin,’ and after- 
wards the instrumentalists presented the 
Overtures to ‘Tannhiuser’ and ‘ William 
Tell,’ Tschaikowsky’s ‘1812’ Overture, 
Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde’ music in @, and 
Grieg’s ‘ Peer Gynt’ suite and his dainty 
piece for oboe solo, horn, and strings, called 
“Evening in the Mountains.’ Except that 
the brass and percussion players were occa- 
sionally a little too demonstrative, the per- 





formances were meritorious and effective: 
Mr. Albert Fransella took charge of the solo 
portions of Mozart’s Concerto in @ for flute 
and orchestra, and exhibited marked skill 
in execution and neatness in phrasing. The 
singers were Miss Perceval Allen, Mr. 
Lloyd Chandos, and Mr. W. A. Peterkin. 


On Monday evening a Wagner programme 
was put forward, and on Tuesday Mr. Wood 
introduced the first novelty of the season, 
Signor Ferruccio Busoni’s orchestral suite 
from the music to Gozzi’s ‘ Turandot.’ This 
work from the pen of the distinguished 
pianist is in six movements, the first of 
which, intended to depict the execution of 
one of the suitors of the Chinese Princess, is 
clever, but too noisy, while the third, labelled 
“Nocturnal Waltz,’’ is curiously gloomy 
and rather dull. Only in the last movement 
of the suite, which is headed ‘“ Funeral 
March and Turkish Finale,’’ does the com- 
poser write music likely to engage the 
popular ear, the gaiety of the concluding 
passages of the work being particularly 
welcome after the solemnity and dryness of 
the earlier portions. At this concert was 
performed also Mozart’s seldom-played 
Concertante Symphony for violin, viola, and 
orchestra, the solo instrumentalists being 
Mr. Henri Verbrugghen and Mr. S. L. 
Wertheim, who carried out a grateful task 
with care and effect. 


On Wednesday evening the band gave a 
worthy performance of Mozart’s Symphony 
in E flat, last but two of the forty-one, and 
less often heard than the G minor and the 
‘ Jupiter,’ and the instrumentalists also did 
well in Schubert’s Symphony in B minor. 
Miss Ethel Leginska, who has a fine tech- 
nique, played the solo portion of Henselt’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in F minor with plenty 
of strength and decision. 


But seldom nowadays are lovers of Mozart 
enabled to listen to that great composer’s 
always fresh and fragrant opera ‘ The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.’ To judge from the hearty 
reception accorded to the work, the Moody- 
Manners Company would have done 
well to bring it forward earlier in the 
season. An agreeable feature of the per- 
formance on Thursday evening of last week 
at the Lyric Theatre was the bright and 
animated singing and vivacious acting 
of Madame Fanny Moody, the Susanna of 
the occasion. Miss Rosina Beynon also 
made herself welcome as Cherubino, and 
sang ‘“ Voi che sapete”’ prettily. The rdle 
of Figaro was attacked in quite the right 
vein by Mr. Lewys James, who sang the 
music with a confident air. In accordance 
with Mozart’s instructions .in the original 
score, only twenty-four instrumentalists 
were employed, and these played discreetly 
under the guidance of Herr Richard 
Eckhold. ‘Lohengrin’ was given on Satur- 
day evening with a cast which included 
Madame Fanny Moody as Elsa and 
Mr. Joseph O’Mara as the Knight of the 
Swan. The prima donna was in good voice 
and sang with customary intelligence and 
effect. Mr. O’Mara likewise delivered his 
music with a due measure of fervour. Mr. 
Lewys James was an able representative of 
Telramund, and Miss Toni Seiter answered 
resourcefully for Ortrud. The choruses 
were finely sung, particularly the stirring 
passages when the Swan draws near. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

The Bayreuth Festival of 1906, now drawing to 
an end, aroused much interested anticipation, as 
‘Tristan’ has been given again after an interval 
of fourteen years (it was last performed in 1892). 
It must be admitted that the result has been some- 
what disappointing. The orchestra, under Mottl 
and Balling of Karlsruhe, has, indeed, been superb, 
but the cast was scarcely well chosen. Frau 





Wittich, excellent as Kundry and Sieglinde, is 
cold and stagy as Isolde. Dr. von Bary, a pic- 
turesque Tristan, can only by a stretch of imagi- 
nation be termed a tenor ; his voice is pleasing in 
quality, but there were moments when the ear 
was in doubt whether Tristan or Kurwenal held 
the stage. His acting, too, is but mediocre. A 
less convincing pair of lovers can scarcely be 
imagined. Frau Fleischer Edel, the Elizabeth of 
1904, has not the requisite voice for Brangine ; 
instead of a properly balanced quartet we had 
two soprano and two baritone voices, to the great 
loss of musical colour. Soomer as Kurwenal, 
and Von Krauss as King Mark, were well suited 
to their parts and sang finely, notably the latter. 
As a whole, the performances, though good, were 
not great. 

‘ Parsifal,’ on the other hand, has been far more 
finely given than of late years. Herr Erik Schmedes, 
of Vienna, who, since he first sang the part in 1899, 
has been steadily advancing in popular favour, now 
gives a remarkably powerful and finished inter- 
pretation of the title-réle ; no actor save Van Dyck 
has so completely realized this very complex and 
difficult part. Vocally, Herr Schmedes’s methods 
may be open to criticism ; dramatically there can 
be but one opinion: he belongs to the order of 
great artists. The new Kundry, Frau Leffler- 
Burckhardt, of Wiesbaden, is a great success; she 
has voice, style, and temperament; her acting in 
the Temptation scene was marked by real seductive 
charm. The second act has rarely been more finely 
given than by these two artists. When it is 
added that the music of Gurnemanz was admirably 
sung by Dr. von Krauss; that Franz Adam was 
an excellent Klingsor, and Berger a good, if not 
a great Amfortas, it will be realized that the 
‘ Parsifal’ performances reached a very high 
standard. The new aspirant to the title rdle, 
Alois Hedwiger, is too small, vocally, dramatically, 
and physically, for the part. He looks the boy 
of the first act, is intelligent, and knows the 
‘‘business”; but Parsifal is a great part, and 
should only be allotted to a great artist. 

The ‘ Ring’ cycles do not call for special remark ; 
for the most part the réles have been in the hands 
of such well-known and capable artists as Frau 
Gulbranson (Briinnhilde), Ernst Kraus (Siegfried), 
Frau Schumann-Heink (Erda and Waltraute), and 
Bertram (Wotan), with whom the public, both in 
Bayreuth and London, is already familiar. The 
‘ Walkiire’ brought a new Siegmund and Sieglinde: 
Herr Cornelius possesses a tenor voice of pleasing 
quality and sings well, but is scarcely strong 
enough for the rdle; Frau Fleischer-Edel is far 
better suited to the part of Sieglinde than to that 
of Brangiine, and her beautiful voice was heard to 
great advantage: she is a valuable acquisition to 
the Bayreuth stage. 


THE Birmingham Musical Festival will be 
held in the Town Hall on October 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, and 5th. Sir Edward Elgar’s new 
oratorio, ‘ The Kingdom,’ will be performed, 
under the direction of the composer, on 
Wednesday morning, October 3rd. Sir 
Edward is also to conduct the rendering 
of his oratorio, ‘The Apostles,’ on the 
previous evening. On Wednesday even- 
ing will be produced Mr. Joseph Hol- 
brooke’s new setting, for chorus and 
orchestra, of ‘The Bells,’ and Mr. Percy 
Pitt’s Sinfonietta in G minor; while at 
Thursday evening’s concert Mr. Granville 
Bantock’s new work ‘Omar Khayyam’ will 
be brought forward, the solos being under- 
taken by Madame Ada Crossley, Mr. John 
Coates, and Mr. Dalton Baker. Beethoven’s 
Mass in D will be performed on the Friday 
morning, and Mischa Elman will play the 
solo portions of the same composer’s Violin 
Concerto at the Wednesday evening concert. 
He also takes charge of Tschaikowsky’s 
Concerto at the Friday morning concert. 
Dr. Hans Richter will conduct the festival. 
Besides the singers mentioned above 
engagements have been entered into with 
Madame Albani, Miss Gleeson-White, Mr. 
John Harrison, Mr. William Green, Mr. 
Andrew Black, and Mr. Ffirangeon-Davies. 


Sm Epwarp Ex1aar’s new work, ‘The 
Kingdom,’ consists of an orchestral Intro- 
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duction and five sections. The first is 


headed ‘ Jerusalem: In the Upper Room’ ; 
the second ‘At the Beautiful Gate: The 
Morn of Pentecost’; the third, ‘Pentecost,’ 
has two subdivisions : ‘ In the Upper Room ’” 
and ‘In Solomon’s Porch’; the fourth, 
‘In Jerusalem,’ has likewise two : ‘The 
Sign of Healing’ and ‘The Arrest’; and 
the fifth, ‘The Upper Room,’ three: ‘In 
Fellowship,’ ‘The Breaking of Bread’ and 
*The Prayers.’ The vocalists will be Miss 
Agnes Nicholls (the Blessed Virgin), Miss 
Muriel Foster (Mary Magdalene), Mr. John 
Coates (St. John), and Mr. William Higley 
(St. Peter). 


On Saturday, September 21st, a party of 
Yorkshire singers, consisting of 150 members 
of the Leeds Choral Union and a contingent 
of the same strength from the Sheffield 
Choral Union, will set out on a week’s visit 
to Germany. They will give three concerts 
under the direction of Dr. Henry Coward, 
who is conductor of both choirs. At the 
first, which will take place at Diisseldorf on 
September 24th, ‘Messiah’ will be per- 
formed, while at Cologne on the following 
evening, and at Frankfort on Septem- 
ber 26th, the choir will be heard in Sir 
Edward Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius.’ The 
orchestras will be drawn from German 
sources. At each of the three towns the 
visitors will be welcomed at official recep- 
tions. 


AT the Berlin Handel Festival (October 25th 
to 28th), ‘ Israel in Egypt ’ will be conducted 
by Prof. Siegfried Ochs ; ‘ Ode to St. Cecilia ’ 
and instrumental selections, by Dr. Joachim ; 
and ‘ Belshazzar’ by Prof. Georg Schumann. 


LETTERS written by Brahms are shortly 
to be published. The first series will contain 
the correspondence with Herzogenberg and 
his wife, and the second the letters addressed 
to Dr. Joachim. 


Accorp1ncG to Le Ménestrel of August 19th 
Herr Felix Mott! has stated that the offer 
made to him to be one of the conductors at 
Covent Garden during the winter opera 
season was at once declined. 


Tue Town Council of Leipsic has voted 
the sum of 600/. towards the 2,0001. required 
for the Bach monument which is to be erected 
in the T'homaskirchhof, after the removal of 
the statue of the philosopher Leibnitz which 
at present stands there. The sculptor, Prof. 
Karl Seffner, has been chosen to execute 
the monument. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Svy. Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mow,—Sat. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


—— 


Dramatic Gossip. 


‘A work on ‘ The Old Cornish Drama,’ by 
Mr. Thurston C. Peter, is announced to be 
published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. It 
will show the divergencies in text and tone 
between the Cornish and other morality 
plays, and gives a special illustration from 
the unique play relating to the life of S. 
Meriadoc, in which are interwoven many 
curious Cornish legends. A notable instance 
of the development of some of these is 
given in that of St. George, where St. George 
and Henry V. are contemporaries and the 
latter is represented as taking Quebec. 


Tue English Drama Society, under the 
auspices of the Council of the Chester Archzo- 





logical Society, is arranging to revive the 








cycle of fourteenth-century plays known as 
the Chester Mysteries. It is hoped that the 
representations will take place at Chester 
during Whitsuntide week 1907. 


THE scene of ‘The Sin of William Jack- 
son,’ which, as we mentioned last week, is 
to be produced at the Lyric on Tuesday 
next, is laid in the East-End, and the 
exponents will include Miss Nina Boucicault, 
Mr. Robert Pateman, and Mr. Ernest 
Leicester. 


Srr THomas Matory is responsible for 
the story of Mr. Comyns Carr’s ‘ Tristram 
and Iseult,’ the action of which opens and 
closes in Cornwall, is transferred during one 
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NOW READY. Small crown 8vo, 266 pages. Price ls. 6d, - 
or, with Answers, 2s. . 


A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. By 
CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A., Senior Mathematical 
Master at St. Paul’s School, assisted by F. E. ROBIN- 
SON, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. 

This book, which is written on thoroughly modern lines, 
is intended for the Middle and Lower Forms of Secondary 





act to Treland, and in another passes on 
shipboard. Miss Lily Brayton will be “la 
belle Isoud,’? and Mr. Mattheson Lang will 
be Sir Tristram. 


AFTER a short American tour Madame 
Yvette Guilbert will appear in London in an 
adaptation of Mr. George Moore’s ‘ Esther 
Waters.’ 


THE appearance of Mr. Cyril Maude at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre, fixed for 
Thursday next, has been postponed for a 
week. On September 5th he will be seen as 
Lord Meadows, the hero of ‘ Toddles.’ 


MLLE. CHARLOTTE DURAN, a promising 
actress at the Odéon, has died in her twenty- 
fifth year. 


AN announcement, which seems to be 
premature, has been made that the Lyceum 
will in the month of October be reopened as 
a theatre. 


‘Le VoLevR’ is the title of a three-act 
comedy by Mr. Henry Bernstein, in which 
M. Le Bargy will be seen at the Gymnase. 
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, and will be found adapted especially for the use 
of Candidates for the Oxford and Cambridge and Scotch 
Local Examinations, for County Council Scholarships, and 
for Examinations conducted by the College of Preceptors, 
the Board of Intermediate Education for Ireland, and 
other examining bodies. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 


Small crown 8vo, 1s. ; or with Answers, ls. 4d. 


A NEW SHILLING ARITHMETIC. 


By C. PENDLEBURY, M.A., and F. E. ROBIN. 
SON, M.A. 


This work, which is otherwise identical with the ‘Junior 
Arithmetic,’ assumes that the pupil has already mastered 
the first four rules, and a few pages only of examples are 
given on them for the purpose of revision, making it 
specially suitable for students in Standards V., VL, and 
VIL. in Evening Continuation Schools, and those studying 
for the Junior Locals and Scholarship Examinations. 








TWO NEW BOOKS BY BAKER 
AND BOURNE. 


IN THREE STAGES. 6d. each; or in cloth, 8d. each. 
Answers, 4d. net each. 


ALGEBRA FOR ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS. By W. M. BAKER, M.A., Head Master 
Military and Civil Department, Cheltenham College, 
and A, A. BOURNE, M.A., Head Mathematical 
Master, Cheltenham College. 
A new Algebra for the Upper Classes, adapted from the 
‘First Algebra’ by the same Authors, which has achieved a 
henomenal success, both in England and the Colonies. 
Stage I. takes the subject to Division, Stage IL to 
Fractions, and Stage III. to Quadratic Equations. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. READY SHORTLY. 


EXPERIMENTAL GEOMETRY. 


An Introduction to Practical Geometry. By W. M. 
BAKER and A, A. BOURNE. 

This book, which will be issued shortly, is intended to 
serve as an introduction to the ‘Elementary Geometry’ by 
Messrs. Baker and Bourne. Perhaps the best argument for 
the new book which could be adduced is the fact that the 
‘Elementary Geometry’ is now used in nearly 1,500 schools 
all over the world. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Diagrams, 6s.; also Part L 
(treating of the Straight Line and the Circle), 2s. 6d. 


KEY IN PREPARATION. 


ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. A New 


Elementary Treatise on Analytical Conic Sections. By 
W. M. BAKER, M.A. 

This book is written for beginners, and for the average 
boy. The straight line and the circle are very fully treated. 
The elementary ideas of the Calculus have been utilized, 
and full use made of one of the best reforms in the teaching 
of Mathematics, i.e., the abolition of the water-tight com- 
partment between Geometry and Algebra. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Diagrams, 1». 6d. 


A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE IN 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By JAMES SINCLAIR, 
M.A. (Glas.) B.Sc. (Lond.), Head Science Master in 
Shawland’s Academy, Glasgow. 

This book is an attempt to provide for pupils in Day 
Schools, Evening Schools, and Pupil-Teachers’ Classes & 
course in Practical Physics which is not too difficult for 
young students, but which contains all that is really 
essential. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A FRENCH HISTORICAL 


READER. Being Short Passages giving Episodes from 
French History, arranged as a First Reader. With 
Illustrations, brief Notes, and a Vocabulary. By R. N. 
ADAIR, M.A.Oxon., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s 
Preparatory School. 

A New French Reader, which attempts to give an ontline 
of French History, while providing reading practice in the 
language. ‘The subjects chosen are those which are 
familiar to all French boys, and contain as much incident 
and detail as possible. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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~~ MESSRS. 


ARCHIBALD 


PPR" PALL AALS SAPO 


| AN ENGLISH GARNER: Ingather- 


RELIGIONS: Ancient and Modern. 

i i d to t to a large 

Bg By the sory Religions of the Human 
Race. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net per volume. 


ANIMISM. By EDWARD CLODD, Author of ‘The 
Story of Creation.’ 
ANTHEISM. By JAMES ALLANSON PICTON 
‘Author of ‘ The Religion of the ‘ Universe.’ 

LAM. By SYED AMEER ALI, M.A. C.LE., 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Council of 
India), Author of The Spirit of Islam’ and ‘The 
Ethics of Islam.’ 

LIGIONS OF ANCIENT CHINA. 
THE Bet 1G Tos. LL.D., Professor of Chinese in 
the University of Cambridge. 


ublic the | 


| 


THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT GREECE. | 


By JANE HARRISON, Lecturer at Newnham 
College, Cambridge, Author of ‘ Prolegomena to 
Study of Greek Religion.’ 


MIN INDIA. By T. W. ARNOLD, Assistant 
seem od at the India Office, Author of ‘The 
Preaching of Islam.’ 

MA’ AND FETISHISM. By Dr. A. C. 
Seon F.R.S., Lecturer on Ethnology at 
Cambridge University. 

HE RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
” By Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, F.R.S. 

E RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND 

THR RIA. By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES, 
late of the British Museum. 
UDDHISM. 2 vols. 
” DAVIDS, LL.D. 
HINDUISM. 
Department of 
Museum. 
ANDINAVIAN BELIGION. By WILLIAM 

= A. CRAIGIE, Joint Editor of the ‘Oxford English 
Dictionary.’ 

CELTIC RELIGION. By Prof. ANWYL, Pro- 
fessor of Welsh at the University College, Aberyst- 
with. 

E MYTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT 

THEITAIN AND IRELAND. By CHARLES 
SQUIRE, Author of ‘The Mythology of the British 
Isles.’ 

JUDAISM. By ISRAEL ABRAHAMS, Lecturer in 
Talmudic Literature in Cambridge University, 
Author of ‘ Jewish Life in the Middle Ages.’ 

THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT PERSIA. 
By Dr. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, Professor of 

Iranian at Columbia University. 


Paes OR NICENE CHRISTIANITY. 


Oriental Literature, 


Editor of the ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica.’ 
SHINTOISM. 
MEDLZVAL CHRISTIANITY. 
THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT ITALY. 
Other Volumes to follow. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY. With a Selection of the chief 
Bibliographical Books and Articles printed in other 
Countries. By W. P. COURTNEY. 


By Prof. T. W. RHYS | 


By Dr. L. D. BARNETT, of the | 
British , 


y JOHN SUTHERLAND BLACK, LL.D.. Joint | 


A REGISTER OF NATIONAL 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 


i 31s. 6d. net. ° | 
4 The Work is a Bibliography of Bibliographies drawn upin | 


the form of a Dictionary of Subjects. It will prove of 
inestimable value to librarians, journalists, and to all who 
are engaged in literary pursuits. 


THE MOHAMMADAN DYNAS- 


TIES. Chronological and Genealogical Tables of all 
the Dynasties of the Mohammadan Empire from the 
Foundation of the Caliphate to the Present Day. With 
Historical Introductions. 

POOLE. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. 


Shcissccsisiartienins 


—Persia and Transoxiana—The Seljiiks (Western Asia)— 
3 The Atabegs (Seljiik Officers)—Successors of the Seljiks in 
i the West — The Mongols — Transoxiana — India and 
Afghanistan. 

Each Dynasty has its Historical Introduction, a Chrono- 
logical List of its Princes, and (when necessary) a 
Genealogical Tree. 


TIME TABLE OF MODERN 


HISTORY, A.D. 400-1870. Compiled and Arranged b: 
M. MORISON, with the Assistance of R. S. RAIT, 
M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Oblong folio, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

Contents :—Parallel Tables—Genealogical Tables—Ruling 
Monarchs—General Chart of Ancient and Modern History 
—Index—Maps showing Europe at various Periods. 

Atheneum.—“This book has certainly shown that it 
deserves to be published.” 

votes and Queries.—‘‘A work which every student of 
modern history ought to have at hand.” 





By STANLEY LANE- | 


Contents :—The Caliphs—Spain—North Africa—Egypt | 
and Syria—Arabia Felix (Yaman)—Syria and Mesopotamia 





ings from our History and Literature. By Prof. 
EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A. A New Edition, re- 
arranged in Classified Form, with Introductions written 
by Experts on their Subjects and Scholars of their 
Special Periods, including G. A. AITKEN, C. RAY- 
MOND BEAZLEY. A. H. BULLEN, CHURTON 
COLLINS, C. H. FIRTH, ANDREW LANG, SID- 
NEY LEE, A. F. POLLARD, and ALFRED W. 
POLLARD. 12 vols. demy 8vo (sold separately or in 
Sets), price 4s. net per Volume, as follows :— 


TUDOR TRACTS (1532-1588). With an Intro- 
duction by A. F. POLLARD, F.R.Hist.S., Author 
of ‘England under Protector Somerset,’ ‘Henry 
VIIL,’ &e. : 

STUART TRACTS (1603-1693). With an Intro- 
duction by C. H. FIRTH, Fellow of All Souls, 
Author of ‘ Oliver Cromwell.’ 


LATE STUART TRACTS (1690-1712), With 


an Introduction by GEORGE A. AITKEN, Author 


of ‘A Life of Steele.’ 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS: mainly durin 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
with an Introduction to each Volume, by C. RAY- 
MOND BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton, Author of 
‘The Dawn of Modern Geography.’ 2 vols. 88. net. 

SOCIAL ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED: a 
Collection of Seventeenth-Century Tracts. With 
an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 

CRITICAL ESSAYS AND LITERARY 
FRAGMENTS. With an Introduction by J. 
CHURTON COLLINS. 

ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. With an Intro- 
duction by SIDNEY LEE, 2 vols. 8s. net. 

LONGER ELIZABETHAN POEMS. With 
an Introduction by A. H. BULLEN, Editor of 
‘ Elizabethan Lyrics.’ 

SHORTER ELIZABETHAN POEMS. 
With an Introduction by A. H. BULLEN. 

FIFTEENTH CENTURY PROSE AND 
VERSE. Arranged, with an Introduction, Short 
Glossary, &c., by ALFRED W. POLLARD, Author 
of ‘English Miracle Plays.’ 


ENGLISH REPRINTS: a Collection 


of 30 Volumes, sold separately at the prices indicated, 
or in Sets at 418. 6d. per Set, comprising Prof. ARBER’S 
Selections from the Classics of English Literature. 
With Memoirs, Introductions, Bibliographies, Repro- 


ductions of the Original Title-Pages, &c. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 
1, MILTON.—AREOPAGITICA, 1644. 1s. net. 


2 LATIMER.—THE PLOUGHERS, 1549. 1s. net. 


3. GOSSON .—THE SCHOOL OF ABUSE. 1579. 
8. net. 

4. SIDNEY.—AN APOLOGY FOR POETRY. 
1580? 1s. net. 

5. WEBBE, E.—TRAVELS. 1590. 1s. net. 

6 SELDEN.—TABLE TALK. 1634-54, 1s. net. 

7. ASCHAM.—TOXOPHILUS. 1544. 1s, net. 

8. ADDISON.— CRITICISM ON ‘PARADISE 
LOST.’ 1711-12. 1s. net. 

9. LYLY.—EUPHUES. 1579-80. 4s. net. 


10. VILLIERS.—THE REHEARSAL. 1671. 1s. net. 

11. GASCOIGNE.—THE STEELGLASS, &c. 1576. 
1s. net. 

12. EARLE. — MICRO - COSMOGRAPHIE, 
1s. net. 

13. LATIMER, — SEVEN 
EDWARD VIL. 1549. 1s. 6d. net. 

14. MORE.—UTOPIA. 1516-57. 1s, net. 

15. PUTTENHAM.—THE ART OF 

POESY. 1589. 2s. 6d. net. 

16. HOWELL.—INSTRUCTIONS FOR FOREIGN 
TRAVEL. 1642. 1s. net. 

17. UDALL.—ROISTER DOISTER, 1553-66. 1s. net. 


18. MONK OF EVESHAM.—THE REVELA- 
TION, &c. 1186-1410. 1s. net. 

19. JAMES I.— A COUNTERBLAST TO TO. 
BACCO, &c. 1604. 1s. net. 


20. BASE sOn —Tasenenss REGALIA. 
1s. ne 


21. WATSON.—POEMS. 1582-93. 
22. HABINGTON.—CASTARA. 


23. ASCHAM., — THE 
ls. net. 

2%. TOTTEL’S MISCELLANY.—SONGS AND 
SONNETS. 1557. 2s. 6d. net. 

25. LEVER.—SERMONS. 1550. 1s. net. 

26. WEBBE, W.—A DISCOURSE OF ENGLISH 


1628. 


SERMONS BEFORE 


ENGLISH 


1653. 


1s. 6d. net. 
1640. 1s. net. 
SCHOOLMASTER., 1570. 


POETRY. 1586. 1s. net. 

27. LORD BACON.—A HARMONY OF THE 
‘ESSAYS.’ 1597-1626. 5s. net. 

28. ROY, &c.—READ ME, AND BE NOT WROTH! 
1528. 1s. 6d. net. 

2. RALEIGH, &c.—LAST FIGHT OF THE 
“REVENGE.” 1591. 1s. net. 

GOOGE. — ECLOGUES, EPITAPHS, AND 

SONNETS. 1563. 1s, net. 








Edited, | 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. | 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. 


A Series of Histori iv 

wealths of the United State, Wee ener Commncn- 
Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net per vol. 

VIRGINIA. By JOHN ESTON COOKE. 
MARYLAND. By WILLIAM HAND BROWNE. 
KENTUCKY. By N. S. SHALER. 
MICHIGAN. By T. M. COOLEY. 

KANSAS. By L W. SPRING. 

CALIFORNIA. By JOSIAH ROYCE. 

NEW YORK. By ELLIS H. ROBERTS. 2 vols. 
CONNECTICUT. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 
MISSOURI. By LUCIEN CARR. 

INDIANA. By J. P. DUNN, Jr. 

OHIO. By RUFUS KING. 

VERMONT. By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 
LOUISIANA. By ALBERT PHELPS. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. By FRANK B. SANBORN. 
RHODE ISLAND. By IRVING B. RICHMAN. 
TEXAS. By GEORGE P. GARRISON. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


A Series of Biographies of Eminent A: i 

Feap. 8vo, gilt Sone do. 6d. net per och eet 
WASHINGTON IRVING. ByC. D. WARNER. 
NOAH WEBSTER. By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
Heer D. THOREAU. By FRANK B. SAN- 


GEORGE RIPLEY. By 0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


GARET ' 
HIGGTOON. ULLER OSSOLI. By '. w. 


NATHANIEL P 
HENRY A BEEK = WILLIS. By 


WILLIAM 

BIGEioW CULLEN BRYANT. By JOHN 
WHitaM GILMORE SIMMS. By W. P. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. By EDWARD 


BAYARD TAYLOR. By ALBERT H. SMYTH. 


NATHANIEL HAWT pe 
S. WOODBERRY. © (A OPNE. By GEORGE 


NRY WwW. L 
HIGCINVON LON GFELLOW. By T. W. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN. By H. D. SEDGWICK. 


WILLIAM HIC 
ROLLO OGDEN NG =PRESCOTT. By 


JOHN GREENL 
CARPENTER +? WHITTIER. By G. B. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. A 


Series of Biographies of Men Famous in the Political 
History of the United States. Feap. 8vo, gi 
4s, 6d. net per volume. on oe 


BENJAMIN FRAN . 
MORSE, gr. KLIN. By JOHN T&T 


PATRICK HENRY. By MOSES COIT TYLER. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. By H.C. LODGE 
2 vols. 


JOHN ADAMS. By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 

GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. B i 
ROOSEVELT. , eee 

JOHN JAY. By GEORGE PELLEW. 

JOHN MARSHALL, By ALLAN B. MAGRUDER. 

ee d MADISON. By SYDNEY HOWARD 


ALBERT GALLATIN. By JOHN AUSTIN 

JAMES MONROE. By D. C. GILMAN. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By JOHN T 
MORSE, Jr. 

JOHN RANDOLPH. By HENRY ADAMS, 

ANDREW JACKSON. By W. G. SUMNER. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN. :DW. 
SHEPARD. REN. By EDWARD M. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. By HENRY 
LODGE. yY HENRY CABOT 


JOHN C. CALHOUN. By H. VON HOLST. 
THOMAS H. BENTON. , 
ROOSEVELT. ON. By THEODORE 
LEWIS CASS. By ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN. 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. B N 
LLIAM 3 RD. By THORNTON K. 
SALMON P. CHASE. By ALBERT BUSHNELL 
HARLES SUMNER. By 
CHARLE ER. By MOORFIELD 


HADDEUS STEVENS. By SAMU 
T $eCALL 8 y SAMUEL W, 


16, JAMES STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatry, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. 
(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, 
Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND SELECTION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LITERARY HISTORY. 

Campbell, Keats, and Virgil—Allusions in Carlyle—Casanoviana 
—Authors of the Chaldee MS.—CLauceriana—Chorley on the 
Birth of Edward VII.—Givil List Pensions—John Cleave and 
the Taxes on Knowledge—Ooleridge as a Translator—County 
Histories—Cowper on his own Immortality—Daniel’s ‘ Sonnets 
to Delia’—Danteiana—De Quincey’s Syntax—Dibdin Biblio- 
graphy—Dickensiana—Drydeniana — Edition, its Meaning— 
George Eliot and Mark Rutherford — ‘Field’ Jubilee — 
Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones’ in France—Edward FitzGerald and 
E. M. Fitzgerald—Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘ Pickwickian Manners 
and Customs ’—Florio’s ‘ Montaigne ’—Fly-leaf Inscriptions. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Dorothy Cecil—Job Charnock, Founder of Calcutta—Chester- 
field on Beau Nash—Col. T. Cooper—General Cope—Defoe’s 
Last Descendants — Notes on the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography ’—Ralph Dodd and the Thames Tunnel—Date of 
Robert Dodsley’s Death—Due d’Enghien’s Death—Chancellor 
Silvan Evans—Fahrenheit and his Thermometer—Flaxman’s 
Wife — Ugo Foscolo in London—Lady Elizabeth Foster — 
Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat — Epitaph on Mary Frith (‘“ Moll 


Cutpurse ”). 

CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
“ Bernardus non vidit omnia ”"—“ Comes jucundus in via pro 
vehiculo est ”—‘ Cane decane canas ”—“ Crescit amor nummi” 
—“ De male quesitis vix gaudet ”—“ Dies creta notandus ”— 


“ Est rosa flos Veneris ”"—‘ Furem pretiosa signata sollicitant.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Queen Candace—English Cardinals —Organs destroyed by 
Cromwell—Chalice as Race Cup—Childbed Pew—Chi-Rho 
Monogram—Modern Instrumental Choirs—Clipping the Church 
—Smallest Church in England—Deflected Chancels—Devil’s 
Door in Churches—Clergymen as Duellists—Papal Bull against 
a Comet—Use of the Cope—Crosier and Pastoral Staff—Date 
of the Crucifixion—Clandestine Marriages in Curzon Chapel, 
Mayfair— Defender of the Faith—Epitaph at Doncaster— 
Bleeding Image in Christ Church, Dublin—Title of Bishop of 
Durham—Easter and the Full Moon—Eucharist eaten by Mice. 


FINE ARTS. 
Miniature of Mrs, C. Arbuthnot—Architectural “ Follies ”— 
Artists’ Mistakes—Portraits of Joanna Baillie—Books illus- 
trated by Blake—Buss’s Illustrations of Dickens—Christ as an 
Infant at the Breast—Portraits of Dante—George Dawe, R.A. 
—Desborough Portraits—Lawrence’s Picture of Countess of 
Derby—Portraits of Female Fighters— Marjorie Fleming’s 
Portrait. 





FOLK-LORE and POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 


Child’s Caul—Childbirth Folk-lore—Christmas Decorations— 
Coal as a Charm—Cure by Hand of a Corpse—Crossing Knives 
and Forks—Cup-turning in Fortune-telling—Devil as a Black 
Dog — Drowned Bodies Recovered— Evil Eye—Fire kept 
Burning—“ First Foot” on New Year’s Day—First Flesh-eater 
—Flogging at the Cart-tail—Flower Game—Football on Shrove 
Tuesday—Footprints—Coins in Foundation Stones— French 
Robin Hood—Freund Hein in German Folk-tales— Friday 
Superstition. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


Carey Family—Carson Family — Centenarians — Knightley 
Charleton, of Apley Castle—Chelsea Borough Arms—Bridget 
Cheynell—Brothers and Sisters with same Christian Names— 
Citizen Baronets— Right to Cockades—Cogan Peerage— 
Commonwealth Arms in Churches—Continental Heraldry— 
John Crewe, three of the Name—De Liancourt, four of the 
Name—Arms of the Dominican Order—Dowager Peeress’s 
Title—Arms of Dutch East India Company—Dutton Family 
and Arms—Edgett Family—Foreign Arms in England—The 
Title Esquire—Eton College Arms—Family Crests—Fir-cone 
in Heraldry——Fleetwood Pedigree—Le Neve Foster Arms and 
Motto. 


HISTORY: ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH. 


The Cabinet and the Constitution—Canute and the Tide— 
Queen Caroline’s Trial—King’s Champion—Genuine Relics of 
Charles I.—Charles II.’s Hiding-places—Death of Princess. 
Charlotte — Conservative as Political Term—Coronations of 
Victoria and Edward VII.—Cromwelliana—English Contingent 
in the Last Crusade—British Prisoners in France—Snow at 
Battle of Edge Hill—Edward VII.’s Title in Scotland—Scandab 
concerning Elizabeth—Executions at Tyburn—Fathers of the 
House of Commons—The National Flag—Flemish Weavers in 
England—Northern Fighters at Flodden—lIrish Brigade at 
Fontenoy — Lines on Frederick, Prince of Wales — French 
Prisoners of War in England. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

Early Mention of Actresses—The Dresden Amen — First 
American Theatrical Company in England—Mrs. Charlotte 
Atkyns—Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy—John Bland, Edin- 
burgh Actor—Mrs. Patrick Campbell styled “Coli Regina ”— 
Cervantes on the Stage—Musical Settings of Cowley’s Poems— 
Exeter Theatre in 1348—Blanche Fane, Actress—Farquhar’s 
* Beaux’ Stratagem.’ 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lordon, E.C. 
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~ AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900. 
Can still be had, 1s. 1d. free by post, containing an Account of the Flag, with 
Coloured Illustration according to scale. 








JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 

NOTES :—Palmerston and the Poacher: Florence Nightingale—Lord Bonville of Chewton—Burton’s 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy ’—‘‘ Pulque”—Coleridge: Unknown Epigram—The late Duke of 
Rutland—Little Britain—Panton Family—‘‘ The Gallery ”—Heated Refrigerator-Cars—Great 
Queen Street—Bristol Maps—“ Terrify ”"—Edward and Henry Irving. 

QUERIES—: ‘‘ Plump” in Voting—‘‘ George Wilkins, the Poet ”—Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Church of Brow’ 
—Ernest Augustus Stephenson—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Election Sunday, Westminster 
School—Robert Moffatt—Disraeli’s Novels—Frederick Ross—Muscovy Company : Baltic Company 
—‘‘ Stafford blue ”—French Assignats—Roman Catholic Priests buried in London—‘‘ Searchers ” 
—Princely Titles in Germany—Cloak in Wooing—‘‘ Skrimshander”—Mottram Hall-—‘‘In the 
sweat of thy brow” —Godfrey of Bouillon—- Queen Philippa’s Mottoes — Bishop Fanshawe 
Middleton—Clippingdale—St. John the Baptist and Charing, Kent—Rome under Elagabalus— 
Holy Trinity, New York—St. Johns of Farley Chamberlayne. 


REPLIES :—‘‘ Place ”—‘‘O dear, what can the matter be ?”—Snakes in South Africa— Chichele’s Kin 
—Manor Mesne—Tournaments : Bayard’s Green—Dugdale’s Trustworthiness—Perkin Warbeck 
—‘‘ Verify your references ”—West’s Picture of the Death of General Wolfe—Bathing-Machines 
—Literary Allusions — ‘‘ Quarterstaff”—Johnson’s Poems—Funeral Garlands— Col. Charles 
Godfrey—Cresset Stones—Pincushion Sweet--—‘‘ Four Corners ”—Capt. Grindlay— James Hosk- 
ing: Elizabeth Vinnicombe—Waugh Family—Wakefield Apparition—Death-Birds in Scotland 
and Ireland—Tadpole—Canbur ouse, Middlesex—‘‘ Pannier Market ”—‘‘ Killing-meat ”— 
John Danister—‘‘ Trowzers ”—Cricket: Pictures and Engravings—‘‘ Et tu, Brute !”—John 
Hoy : Serle’s Coffee-House. 


NOTES ON BOOKS ;—‘ Materialen zur Kunde der iilteren Englischen Dramas ’—‘ Bristol ’—‘ Edinburgh 
Review ’—‘ Folk-Lore ’—‘ Intermédiaire.’ 








LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 

NOTES :—‘‘Camera Diane”—Montaigne, Webster, and Marston: Dr. Donne and Webster— 
Inscriptions at Lucerne—Bishop Corbet’s Poems—Sir Edward Harley and Parliament— 
Grantham Cross—R. B. Sheridan: Unprinted Verses—Marriage in a Shift—St. Winifred and 
the Old Pretender—Doggerel Book-Inscriptions. 

QUERIES :—Nine Men’s Morris—‘‘ Podike *—‘‘ Lidgate”: ‘‘ Leap-gate”—‘Ursino of Navarre ’— 
Authors of Quotations Wanted—‘ G,” Hard or Soft—Girl sentenced to be burnt alive: Pressing 
to Death—W. G. Webb, Engraver—Desmond—Daniel O’Connell’s Speech at the Hill of Tara— 
‘*Ecce, Tiberim !””—‘‘ Touching wood ”—‘ The Ritualist’s Progress ’—Picture of a Lady and her 
Son—John Purnell. 

REPLIES :—“ Verify your references ”—‘‘ Plum ”: Jack Horner—Pledge in a bumper—Beldornie Press 
—‘*Rime” v. ‘* Rhyme ”—Pheebe Hessel and Fontenoy—‘‘ Swerve”—Christian of Milntown— 
Louis Philippe’s Landing in England— Eton Swishing—Caparn Family of Newark and 
Lincoln — Preseren, Slavonic Poet — Book Signatures — White Family of Southwark— 
Heraldic—Col. By, R.E. — Robin Hood in French—‘‘Gula Augusti”—‘‘Ikona,” South 
African Term— Order of the Royal Oak — American Emigrants —-John Faucherreaud— 
Grimke — Gordon House, Kentish Town—Maiden Road, Stratford—‘‘ Breaking the flag ”— 
Cherry in Place-names—Abbey or Priory—Fleetwood Brass—Gotham and the ‘N.E.D,.’— 
‘* Pearl”: its Etymon—‘‘ Up”: its Barbarous Misuse—‘‘ War”: its Pronunciation. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Hakluytus Posthumus’—‘ The Oxford Degree Ceremony ’—‘The Problem of 
Spelling Reform’—‘ Middlesex ’—‘ The Quarterly Review ’—‘ The Scottish Historical Review.’ 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Votes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of F. WHITEHEAD and CLIVE 
HOLLAND’S WARWICKSHIRE and 
W. T. ARNOLD’S STUDIES IN ROMAN 
IMPERIALISM. 











NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME 


JANUARY to JUNE, 1906, 


WITH THE 


INDEX, 


Price 10s. 6d., 


IS NOW READY. 


*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ;: 


by post, 63d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 


by post, ls. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS,. 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








Snusurance Companies. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Estab. 1835. 


ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on 
NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. - 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND” 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. - 


Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,006. Claims paid 5,000,000, _ 
4, CORNHILL LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. - 
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MESSRS. ROUTLEDGE’S FIRST AUTUMN LIST. | 


AT LAST! A worthy series of Reprints has at last been devised at a higher price than a shilling. The genwine lover of good books 
has watched with increased misgiving the reign—the tyranny—of the “ Shilling net.” This popular sum supplies the general reader with 
workmanlike editions of such classics of the world’s literature as are contained in the list of the NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, the 
recent additions to which are enumerated below. It does not satisfy the desire of more fastidious readers and book-lovers for the 
HIGHEST CLASS BOOKS produced in LIBRARY EDITIONS at «@ reasonable price. MESSRS. ROUTLEDGE'S LONDON 
LIBRARY will neither supersede nor clash with their NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. The difference between the two is the 
difference between HALF-A-CROWN and a Shilling. The “ Half-crown net” will reign side by side with the “ Shilling net” ; it will 
gratify the tastes of its own public, satisfy the requirements of its own clients, and provide the patron of good letters with the best 
editions of the best books at a price which is a bargain to himself and which is yet remunerative to the publishers. 

THE LONDON LIBRARY, price 2s. 6d. net each volume, is an entirely new series of STANDARD WORKS OF BIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, and LETTERS, where necessary Edited by EMINENT SPECIALISTS, printed in bold type on 
Messrs. Spalding & Hodge's Drury Superfine "Tvory finish Printing Paper (uniform bulk being obtained by variations in weight), 
tastefully bound for the library in dark-red buckram gilt, with a silk headband, and containing each an etched or photogravure frontispiece. 

Orders should now be placed for the following volumes, which will be ready 'y at all Booksellers’ immediately :— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. Edited, |\MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL HUTCHINSON. By 


with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and a Continuation of the Life, by SIDNEY | his Widow, LUCY HUTCHINSON. Edited, with Notes, &c., by C. H. FIRTH, 
LEE, LL.D., &c. With a Portrait. M.A., Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. With a 


LETTERS | OF LITERARY MEN: . SIR THOMAS MORE TO Portrait. 
a , ith @ Portrait of | WEMOIRS OF WILLIAM CAVENDISH, DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 

















LETTERS, oF LITERARY MEN : NINETEENTH CENTURY. AND MARGARET HIS WIFE. Edited, with Notes, &c., by C. H. FIRTH, M.A. 
Edited by F. A. MUM With a Portrait. 

LIFE OF “GOETHE. By G. H. Lewes. With a Portrait. THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE AND OTHER ESSAYS. 

LIFE OF SHELLEY. By T.J.Hogg. Edited, with an Introduction, By BENJAMIN JOWETT. With Sir Leslie Stephen’s Essay on ‘Jowett’s Life,’ 
by EDWARD DOWDEN. With a Portrait. and a Portrait. 





NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


A New Style of Binding now ready, royal blue leather, gilt top, silk register, 1s. 6d. net. 


Pott 8vo, olive green cloth extra, full gilt back, 1s. net; olive green lambskin gilt, gilt tops, silk register, 28. net. 
Printed from accurate Texts, entirely Unabridged, and where necessary Annotated and Indexed. 


*,* Over 100 vols. of this Series now ready. Complete List on application. 
SOME NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES. 


ADAMNAN.—Life of Saint Columba. EMERSON.—Essays. LYTTON.—The Last Days of Pompeii. 
ARISTOTLE. —Ethics. Translated by D. P. | —— Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. | MACAULAY.—Historical Essays. 
GATTY.—Parables from Nature. —— Literary Essays. 
ARNOLD GEATTEEW) — Cn Trandiating Golden Treasury of American Songs and | MACKENZIE.—The Man of Feeling, &c. 
yrics. oh : 
ER  icteen ot tthe GOLDSMITH.—Citizen of the World. ee 
BORROW.—-Bible in Spain. iad GREY.—Polynesian Mythology. MARLOWE.—Complete Dramatic Works. 
— Lavengro. HARTE (BRET).—The Luck of Roaring Camp. | payLI.—Pictures of Old England. 
—— Romany Bye. Hitopadesa (The). Newly Translated by | PEACOCK.—Novels. 2 vols. 
— Wild Wales. REYNOLDS (Sir JOSHUA).—Discourses to 
— The Zincali HOBBES,— Leviathan. Art Students. 
BROWNE (Sir T.).—Religio Medici and Urn- ii of Keats. SMITH (ALEX,).— Dreamthorp; Country 
uw e e = > - 
BULFINCH.—The Age of Fable. HUNT (LEIGH).—Stories from the Italian | STERNE.—A Sentimental Journey. 
— The Age of Chivalry Poets. SYBEL. — History and Literature of the 
4 a rusades., 
BUNYAN.—The Pilgrim’s Progress. SORRSSE— Rasscles. .; SYMONDS (J. ADDINGTON)—Walt 
CHURCH (Dean R. W.).—Dante, Anselm, &. | 4 KEMPIS.—Imitation of Christ. Whitman, 
REASY.—Fifteen Decisive Battles of the | KINGLAKE.—Eothen. WHITMAN (Walt).—Democratic Vistas. 
World. ' KIRCHHOFF.—Man and Earth. —— Specimen Days. 











FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
The following Volumes are announced in THE WAYFARING BOOKS, fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, gilt, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. net each :— 
“THE WAYFARER. By Claude E. Benson. THE GARDEN ANTHOLOGY. By Rose Gardner. 
‘THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAINS. Second Edition. By E. A. PRAYERS FROM THE POETS. New Edition. By Cecil Headlam 








BAKER and F. E. R and L. MAG 
‘THE VOICE OF THE SEA. By Ingram Swale. THE SIMPLE LIFE. By F. E. Ross. 
An IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ona subject of GRAVE INTEREST I8 :— POETS AND POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. In 
Twelve Volumes. Pott 8vo, red lambskin gilt, 2s. 6d. net each ; red cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE PUBLIC: A Religious, vane =“ ate ay Sse Vie Ix, XK. and XIL shortly. 
Social, and Financial Study. By JOHN MANSON. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. VOLUME SEV Ni is now announced for immediate pu lication : 
“Since the late Prof. Huxley's slashing attack on General Booth’s ‘ Darkest England’ ‘ ROBERT = a at ae SP ee 
scheme, we have seen no criticism of Salvation Army methods so persistent and unsparing. ontainin resentative Poetry by - 
t HUR 
-It will be found that the features which Mr. Manson protests against as evil have epwARD | how ay le LANG, WaELIAM. ae RTOR, RIDGES wp “GOSSE, 
their root in the principle of a personal autocracy.”—Manchester Guardian. CANON RAWNSLEY, R. L. STEVENSON, ERIC MACKAY, HERBERT WARREN, 
“There is no imputation against General Booth’s honesty; but the wisdom of his wee SaODD’ NORAS GALE, N, SCA BTWeeLT. ILLIAM WATSON, STB 


RENNE E, 
RUDYARD KIPLIN' G, B. YEATS, ‘LAURENCE BINYON, and many others, with 
Critical and Biographical Notices by leading littérateurs. 


Write for New Catalogue (JULY, 1906), 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lrp., Broadway House, E.C. 


unchecked rule, and of the public in supporting it, stands in need of vindication after this 
tremendous attack.”—Rapid Review. | 





or 





—_—_—— 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to “THE EDITOR" "= Advertisements and Business Letters | to! “THE PUBLISHERS "—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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